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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE season is asserting itself in the Crimea as the Commander- 
in-chief who is most peremptorily to be obeyed. The move- 
ments on both sides become cramped by the advance of the year. 
This is perhaps less apparent in the operations of the Russians, who 
act on the defensive and more by compulsion. It displays itself more 
in the inaction which appears to congeal the movements of the Allies 
at the very point where they make the most promising advances. 
The march from Eupatoria proves to have been but a reconnais- 
sanee, after all, on a large scale; probably designed to ascertain 
both what might be practicable against the Russians and also 
what might be the best mode of arranging for the winter. A 
fleet will winter at Kinburn; and a French military force, it is 
said, will make that its place of settlement. A period of compara- 
tive inaction, therefore, is now to be expected ; and it will be, as it 
proves to be in the columns of our contemporaries, a period favour- 
able to speculation for the future beyond—the campaign of 1856. 
We have not yet got quite so far as that; and only note that 
both sides continue preparations on a scale which implies a greatly 
enlarged campaign—should it ever begin. 

It is perhaps already admitted in more places than in the Libe- 
ral journals, that if the campaign should be renewed and protract- 
ed for another year, it may eventuate other issues besides the 
slaughter of the soldiers engaged. Russia may perhaps endure 
the strain put upon her by the fresh demand for 400,000 soldiers ; 
she may find money in the European market, considering the im- 
mense possessions that she can mortgage; and perhaps she will se- 
eure that codperation which appears to be one object of the Minis- 
ter Lanskoi in the circular which is addressed to the nobles on his 
ae xession to office. He invites them to codperate with the local 
authorities; to cultivate unanimity, and to exert themselves on 

var; and in return, he tells them that “ our august 
Sovere,,u .as ordered me to protect inviolably the rights freely 
bestowed on the nobility by his august predecessors.” As usual 
in arbitrary monarchies, it has hitherto been the policy of the Czar 
rather to encourage the lower classes at the expense of the nobles. 
At present, however, it is easier to dispose of the lowest classes, 
who make privates for the army, than of the nobles, whose co- 
operation is greatly needed, and whose obstruction would be in- 
convenient if not alarming. The nobles are rising in importance. 
The notice implies that they are no longer at a discount, but are 
at least at par, if they are not at a premium; that is, if their influ- 
ence as well as privileges is not positively advancing, here is a sign 
that, should the war continue, it may have important political 
consequences even within Russia itself, and irrespectively of the 
subjugation of that empire. 








At last, Austria, it appears, has succeeded in establishing that 
credit society which it has imitated from France; but with differ- 
4 *» ‘he plan. The French association is independent both of 

t-& © France and of the Government; the Austrian is 
teen shar-} ** in the National Bank. Part of its pro- 
«, Y is a wovernme ~~ and the conditions bring it more de- 
cidedly under the contr» # the Government. It seems that the 
National Bank has lent to the Government, chiefly within the last 
seg or so, as much ac 155,000,000 florins; in consideration of 
debt, the Goyernment places at the Bank’s disposal Imperial 
domains of value t xi amount, giving to the Bank. the right to 
levy the revenues or to sell the domains—always supposing that 
the returns of the lands do not exceed the amount for which they 


Hed to subscribe towards the — of the Hypothek Bank— 
which eapital is to amount to 35,000,000 florins; and the new 

nk may issue bonds to the extent of five times that amount. 
This is imitated directly from the Société de Crédit Foncier at 


be observed that the new institution is integrally mingled with 
the National Bank, with the National Debt, and with the Execu- 
tive Administration. Its shares, if we understand the quotations 
rightly, began at a discount, and did not appear to be received 
with favour. It seems, indeed, to be nothing more than a new 
appeal by the Executive to the loan-market of Europe; Baron 
Briick consenting to put on the latest costume from Paris, and to 
figure in the disguise of a credit society. In other words, the 
State hopes to obtain in disguise the credit that is denied to it in 
its own proper character. 





Hostilities with America are spoken of as the possible result of 
difficulties in which the relations Coeem the British Government 
and the Government of the United States have fallen. Not that 
there has been any formal threat of war from this side; certainly 
there has been none from America. But there has been an in- 
creasing uneasiness. From the other side, we have reports of the 
prosecution instituted by the local authorities of the Eastern divi- 
sion of Pennsylvania against agents for the recruitment of the 
British Legion. The local officers appear to have behaved as if 
they were impelled by a conscientious sense of duty to vindicate 
the neutrality of the State; but the formal proceedings have been 
made an occasion for the use of language very offensive towards 
this country from the pen of Mr. Attorney-General Cushing. 
There has ~ been some stir in the Union of a kind by no means 
intelligible from an English point of view. There was even a talk 
of “an invasion of Ireland” by Anglo-Irish; but, although the 
words when they first came over were caught up by alarmists, the 
notion was too ridiculous to last fora week. The idea of a war 
between England and America seems equally absurd. 

With reference to conduct on the other side, we may bear in 
mind that this is a period when every kind of party device is 
employed, by those who have little seruple, as a means of fanning 
public excitement in preparation for the Presidential election. 
Any kind of dodge is current at that time, and parties are as 
anxious for excitement as advertising playhouse-managers. When 
the excitement is over, the party that loses turns round against 
the projects that have disappointed it; the party that wins finds 
itself under no compulsion to fulfil its promises, and then the 
cries of election-time are laughed out of memory. With respect to 
the demonstrations on our own side, they are not of an official 
character, beyond the sailing of the fleet; a measure of doubtful 
necessity in the first place, since there is no well-grounded evidence 
of the movements which it is said to counteract: and if there were 
any real apprehension of privateers to aid Russia, they could, uo 
doubt, be as well intercepted by a fleet stationed at Cork as by one 
sent over to menace the Americans in their own waters. On the 
whole, there seems to have been rather a reckless disposition to 
create excitement, which will prove to be harmless in proportion 
as its unreal character is understood. 





A new act of decision has shown that the British Government is 
not disposed to let Jersey be the residence of conspirators against 
the Emperor of the French. It will be remembered that certain 
rsons signed a protest against the suppression of the French 
journal! L’ ZZomme, and the expulsion of its proprietor, editor, and 
printer. The local rulers of the island have obtained the sanction 
of the Queen’s Government to expel the signataries of that protest 
from Jersey. We do not know,whither the refugees have gone; 
we suppose they will come over to this country, to take their 
chance of any difliculties that may practically obstruct their ex- 
tradition. . Victor Hugo, it is nid, intends to remain in Guern- 
sey, braving the power of the British Government to lay its hands 
upon him. Ifthe Ultra-Republican refugees push, their licence 
too far, they may find that the Crown possesses powet yflicient to 
protect the country against the misconduct of tho-» wav ong. to 
observe its laws and to respect its nolicy while ft) «ev) i se- 
tection. The most thet refractory persons of thix order _... ds, 
is to create such an opinion in thig country as would facilitate the 
revival of a wholesale Alien Act, 2nd perhaps occasion inconye- 
nience for foreign refugees who d« .0i share t gg misbehaviour. 
The results of the Rogistrar-Gen‘ra.’s last report differ some- 
what from previous accounts. It svems that «.e population does 
not continue stationary; the emigration having declined to the 
rate at which it was-moving in 1847, and thus not countervail- 
ing the natural ipcrease. The health of the country has also 
decidedly improved ; an effect ascribed to better weather, and per- 
haps to better sanitary arrangements. But the sanitary relay 2 
ments are not yet sufficient to check the amount of preventi 
deaths. One caléulation shows the importance of this process: 
if all the deaths in the Crimea were added to the deaths in Eng- 





Paris, a society for raising credits upon real ;_ but it will 
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land, the sum would be less by 20,000 than the deaths registered 
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in England during the summer quarter of 1854. But we may | 
reduce the proportion still lower, if we will push forward those sa- 
nitary improvements which still hang fire. e notice some stir, at 
least in the Metropolis. Itis not altogether a small matter that the 
City is about to try a new form of pavement; for if a rational con- 
struction of our ways could be practically adopted, it would greatly 
facilitate surface-drainage. he subterranean drainage is also 
about to undergo a useful discussion. Mr. F. O. Ward, the inde- 
fatigable advocate of the tubular system, has brought the subject | 
before the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, in such a way 
as to compel discussion. He charges his chief opponent, Mr. 
Bazalgette, who advocates wide drains, with altering and suppres- 
sing important data; and he has demanded a special committee for 
inquiry into his own allegations. The Court has postponed the 
discussion to a special meeting next week, in order that Mr. Ba- | 
zalgette may appear and state his case contra. Mr. Ward insists | 
that his plan would secure a great saving of expense, and there- 
fore, it is to be presumed, a greater expedition in accomplishing it. 
On this radical question we shall now, it is to be hoped, have 
& judicial and effectual decision. 


Che Cunt. 


Tue heavy rains in the beginning of the week prevented the Queen from 
taking her usual exercise out of doors; but on Thursday she walked with 
the children in the Home Park; while Prince Albert, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Lord Panmure, and the French Ambassador, went shooting. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle comprises the names of the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke, Duchess, and Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
the French Ambassador and the Countess De Persigny, the Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon, Lord Panmure, the Belgian Minister and Madame 
Van — Weyer, Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Benjamin Hall, and Sir James 








Che PAlrtropalis, 

Yesterday was the first day of Michaelmas term; and, in accordance 
with the old custom, the Lord Mayor Elect was presented to the Lord 
Chancellor; Mr. Sergeant Mereweather doing the duty as biographer of | 
Mr. Salomons, which the Recorder was prevented from performing, by | 
the death of his brother, Lord Wharncliffe. The Lord Chancellor, in ex- 
pressing his approbation of the choice of Mr. Salomons, praised the inde- 
pendent course pursued by the citizens of London in this matter, and 
characterized it as a proof of the advancing spirit of toleration. 

Earlier in the morning, the Lord Chancellor entertained the Judges, Ser- 
geants, and Queen’s Counsel, at breakfast, in the usual fashion ; and then | 
proceeded with his brethren to open the Courts at Westminster. It is re- 
marked, as a matter of congratulation to the public, that, in consequence 
of recent improvements in the law, notably by the Common Law Proce- 
dure Acts of 1852 and 1854, there are only fifty-seven rules in arrear 
and undisposed of in all the Common Law Courts. ‘This ought to be 
gratifying to the public, but we suspect the gentlemen of the ) os robe 
may regard it in a different light. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Monday, to consider a mo- 
tion respecting the reform of the Court, Mr. Fry moved the following 
resolution— 

“ That it is desirable to codperate with her Majesty’s Government in pass- 
ing throngh Parliament a bill for the reform of the Corporation, founded 
upon the resolutions agreed to by this Court on the 24th of February 1854; 
that the Remembrancer be directed to prepare the draught of a bill in con- 
formity with the above resolution to be submitted for the approval of this 
py and that a conference be held thereon with her Majesty’s Govern- 

ent. 

This motion raised considerable opposition. It was thought that it 
would be a waste of time to send a bill to Parliament founded on those 
resolutions. Mr. Cox moved an amendment which he subsequently 
withdrew, to the effect that the resolutions should be reconsidered seria- 
tim. Ultimately, Mr. Fry’s motion was defeated by the adoption of two 
amendments. Mr. Bezley moved “ that no further discussion take place 
until the Court have the Government bill before them.” Carried by 38 
to 30. Mr. Jones moved that a Committee should be appointed to confer 
with the Government on a bill for a reform of the constitution. Carried 
by 32 to 28. The following were appointed as a Committee—Alderman 

innis, Alderman Cubitt, Alderman Eagleton, Mr. W. Jones, Mr. Abra- 
ham, Mr. T. H. Fry, Mr. T. H. Hall, Mr. W. L. Taylor, Mr. T. Parker, 
Deputy Hale, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Wood, Mr. Ross, Mr, Cox, and Mr, Gres- 


ham, 


The writ which empowers the electors of Southwark to choose a repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, within fourteen days thereof, was 
issued by the Speaker on the 26th October; and all this week the can- 
vassers have been busy every day, and every night the rival candidates 
have addressed meetings in most quarters of the borough, combating each 
other, and declaring their convictions on public affairs, Mr. Scovell’s 
printed address we have before quoted. Sir Charles Napier this week 
issued his; and a brief and characteristic one it is, running as follows, 
like an order to a fleet-— 

“T have been told that my address is not sufficiently explicit. I shall 
now remedy that defect as shortly as possible. Ist, Iam fora vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. 2d, I am a supporter of the vote by ballot, 3d, lam 
for extending the frs, hise to all who pay rates and taxes. 4th, I am for 
shortening the duratiort of Parliament. dth, I am against all jobbing and 
corruption of every description, and, in consequence, a supporter of adminis- 
trative reform. 6th, I am for-an abolition of church-rates. 7th, I am fora 
reform in the Church, and a more equitable adjustment of Church property ; 
and I have always thought the Bishops would be better in their dioceses than 
in the House of Lords.” 

‘This address was read by Sir Charles himself in the Bermondsey dis- 
trict on Wednesday, and of course “rapturously cheered.” In another 
speech Sir Charles made this statement— 

a all heard of Lord Dundonald, or, if not of him, of the gallant 
Lord Cochrane, who was the admiration of the Navy and the nation when a 
young man. That nobleman had discovered a means, as he thought, of de- 
stroying the power of the enemy ; and, having had an opportunity of judging 
of that scheme—for, in fact, Lord Dundonald had disclosed it to him—Sir 








Charles had no hesitation in expressing his belief that it was a practicable 
one, and ought at least to have been tried. That scheme had also been dis- 
closed to Lord Palmerston, to Lord Panmure, and the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty: but they had set their faces against it; and, although we were at war 
with a powerful enemy, and there was reason to believe it would have proved 
efficacious, it had never been allowed to be tried. 


The third dear-bread meeting in Hyde Park was held on Sunday. It 
appears that a society called the Working Men’s Provision League is at 
the bottom of the agitation; and that the “ inspired and hairy carpen- 
ter,” who has spoken at all the meetings, is an agent of the society. On 
Sunday, after a ring had been formed, a Mr. Beacon, president of the 
League, was formally appointed chairman. He cautioned the multitude 
not to commit a breach of order, and then gave way to his friend the car- 
penter. This worthy puffed the League, and told such pretty fables as 
these,—that we refused Turkish wheat at 28s. a quarter, and took Rus- 
sian at 73s, a quarter; and that immense quantities of corn had been 
sunk in the sea to enhance the price of that article. Meanwhile, a rival, 
Mr. Ernest Jones, was enlightening another mob, and recommending the 
establishment of national granaries, the enactment of a law to prevent the 
exportation of corn from this country, and the abolition of the law of pri- 
mogeniture and the existing system of entail. The mobs quietly dispersed 
as the day waned ; but a considerable detachment committed some hayoc 
among the windows of Stanhope Street, May Fair. 

A great innovation is contemplated in the Metropolitan omnibus sys- 
tem. A “London Omnibus Company” has been formed for the purpose 
of introducing the French plan of “correspondence.” The fares are not 
to exceed a penny per mile; the same speed as at present will be main- 
tained; and an unceasing current of omnibuses will roll through our 
streets in numbers proportioned to the public demand. The servants 
will wear uniform, and their coats will be conspicuously numbered. It 
is anticipated that by the beginning of 1856 the company will have com- 
pleted the purchase of fiye hundred omnibuses, now running in the 
Metropolis. 


The termination of the trial of Paul, Strahan, and Bates, and the sentence 
passed upon them by the Judge, appeared in our Postscript last week. We 
—_ supply an outline of the proceedings on Saturday which preceded the 
verdict, 

The case for the prosecution and the speeches of the counsel retained by 
the prisoners were closed on Friday; and Saturday's business opened wit 
the evidence in defence. That turned solely on the point of law—the de- 
fendants relying on the “ disclosures’? made by them in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. But in examining the defendants’ solicitor, Mr. J. G. Lewis, the 
fact was elicited that the defendants were “ advised’’ to make a joint dis- 
closure, “* partly with reference to the criminal charge”’ which Dr. Griffith 


| had instituted, and partly with reference to other matters. In his reply 
upon the whole case, the Attorney-General said there were two questions— 


one for the Jury, the other for the Judges. The first was, whether a case 


| had been made out against the defendants? It could not be denied that Sir 


John Paul made away with the securities of Dr. Griffith which formed the 
subject of the prosecution. With regard to Strahan and Bates, were they 
aware of this transaction? The strength of the case against the defendants 
rested on the fact that they had embarked in transactions involving the un- 
authorized disposal of securities to an immense extent—they had disposed of 
securities to the amount of 113,000/.; and could the Jury believe that all 


| these enormous transactions were carried out by one member of the firm without 


the consent of the others except in the last instance? By a minute examina- 
tion of the items in the so-called “ private account” of Sir John Paul—an 
account dealing in large sums only, and “ clearly an account of the proceeds 
of securities to meet the exigencies of the day ’’—from the large items which 
it dealt with “it must be assumed that the other partners were conversant 
with the various items. There was, indeed, no other form in which these 
payments could have been carried to the credit of the bank without letting 
the clerks know that the partners had disposed of the securities intrusted 
to them.”’ Besides, the order for the purchase of Danish Bonds to replace 


| those sold in March 1854, was given by “the firm generally,” and not by 
Sir John Paul alone. The second question regarded the effect of the legal 


disclosure in the Bankruptcy Court,—a question for the consideration of the 
Bench. But the Attorney-General thought that the Jury could feel no doubt 
whether the disclosure was honestly made, or for the purpose of evading the 
criminal law. [Here Mr, Sergeant Byles asked the Court to reserve the point ; 
but the Court declined.] 

In summing up, Mr. Baron Alderson went elaborately over the evidence ; 
minutely setting forth the degree of its bearing against the defendants re- 
spectively, and disposin of the point of law with great distinctness. Ho 
showed that the “disclosure” made by the defendants was not of the kind 
contemplated by the statute; that it was not a disclosure at all of the parti- 
eular transaction charged against them; and he asked the Jury to say 
whether that disclosure was ‘“‘a real and bond fide proceeding in bank- 
ruptcy, or whether it was a got-up proceeding and sham—a farce prepared to 
be played in open court?” Not that the answer of the Jury would de- 
termine the point, but lest, in the event of its being hereafter discussed, 
some one should say that he ought to have left it to the Jury. 

The Jury deliberated together for a few minutes in their box, and then 
retired to consider their verdict. After an absence of about twenty minutes 
they returned, and pronounced a verdict of Guilty against all the defendants. 

r. Baron Alderson inquired their opinion of the “disclosure” before the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The Foreman replied, that the opinion of the Jury 
was that it was no disclosure within the meaning of the act. Mr. Baron 
Alderson—“ You look on it, then, as a sham affair?’’ The Foreman stated 
that the Jury did not consider it a bona fide disclosure. Mr. Baron Alderson 
intimated his entire concurrence with the Jury in this opinion. 

A verdict of ‘* Guilty ’’ was entered on the first and third counts, 

Mr. Baron Alderson, after a short pause, proceeded to pronuunce the judg- 
ment of the Court upon the prisuners :n the following terms. 

“ William Strahan, Sir John Dean Paul, and Robert Makin Bates, ihe 
Jury have now found you guilty of the offence eharged upon you in this indict- 
ment—the offence ot disposing of securities which were intrusted by your 
customers to you as bankers, for the purpose of being kept safe for their use, 
and which you appropriated, under circumstances of temptation, to your own. 
A greater and more serious offence can hardly be imagined in a great com- 
mercial city like this. It tends to shake confidence in all persons in the 
position you occupied, and it has shaken the public confidence in establish- 
ments like that you for a long period honourably conducted. 1 do very, very 
much regret, that it falls to my lot to pass any sentence on persons in your 
situation ; but the public interests ont ublic justice require it; and it is 
not for me to shrink from the discharge of eny duty, however painful, which 
py belongs to my office. I should have been very glad if it had pleased 
God that some one else now had to discharge that duty. I have seen at least 
one of under i circumstances, sitting at my side in high office, 
(Sir John Paul had been High Sheriff of Surrey,] instead of being me you 
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now are; and I could scarcely then have fancied to myself that it would ever | 
come to me to pass sentence on you. But so itis; and this is a proof that 
we all ought to pray not to be led into temptation. You have been well 
educated, and held a high position in life, and the punishment which must 
fall on you will consequently be the more seriously and severely felt by you, | 
and will also greatly affect those connected with you, who will most sensi- | 
tively feel the disgrace of your position. All that I have to say is, that I 
cannot conceive any worse case of the sort arising under the act of Parlia- 
ment applicable to your offence. Therefore, as I cannot conceive any worse 
case under the act, I can do nothing else but impose the sentence therein 
provided for the worst case, namely, the most severe punishment ; which is, 
that you be severally transported for fourteen years.’ 

The prisoners, who seemed astounded by their sentence, leant against the 
dock as if they expected their counsel to make some observations to the 
Court; but, after a short interval, they slowly retired in custody. The | 
reverend prosecutor, Dr. Griffith, was observed to shed tears when the sen- 
tence was pronounced; but the judgment appeared to give satisfaction to a 
crowded court. 


Signor Monti, the sculptor, who became a bankrupt about a year ago, re- 
ceived, on Wednesday, a first-class certificate from Mr. Commissioner Fon- | 
blanque, and high commendation for the manner in which he bas behaved 
since the bankruptcy. Signor Monti failed because he had miscalculated the 
cost of production of works of art for the Crystal Palace. Since the last 
meeting the assignees have realized between 20007. and 3000/7. by employing 
Signor Monti, at a small salary, in perfecting works of art in his studio. He 
offered still to continue working on those conditions; but it was understood 
that he should only complete for the assignees what is in hand, and not en- 
ter on anything new. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, Owen M‘Carthy, a militiaman, 
was convicted of robbing Captain Stanton, in the clever and impudent man- 
ner narrated last week. It would seem also that he was concerned in the 
first robbery of the Captain, and was therefore well able to show practically 
how the thieves “ did it.” He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


William Radley, “ engineer,’’ has been remanded by Sir Peter Laurie on 
a charge of obtaining iron safes from Milner and Son, by forging the name 
of “ Lord Colvill.”” Radley says he has been deceived and defrauded by 
* Lord Colvill of Ochiltree,”"—a person who claims the title and estates, but 
who has failed to establish his claim, The safes were sent to Camberwell to | 
a house hired by this Lord Colvill; they were removed thence to various 

laces, and there is no doubt that some one obtained possession of them for 

audulent purposes; Lord Colvill says it was Radley, who held a power of 
attorney to act for him, but was not authorized to get the safes. Sir Peter 
Laurie inclines to believe Radley, and proper inquiries are to be made, To 
Mr. Hopley, the manager for Milner and Son, who so easily parted with the | 
property toa “lord,” Sir Peter said—‘ Your evidence is very short: it is 
merely that you were fool enough to send the goods without due caution.” 

Mr. Jardine, the Bow Street Magistrate, has liberated Isabella Ward, who 
was charged with an assault on Elizabeth Joyce—to wit, thrusting her into 
the street immediately after she had given birth to a child. He said there 
had clearly been no assault; Isabella Ward had no authority in the house to 
which Elizabeth Joyce had been taken, It appears that the child was pre- 
maturely born,—in fact, said Mr. Jardine, it was more a case of miscarriage | 
than of parturition ; and this altered the features of the case as against the 
workhouse people: whose conduct, however, is under investigation by the 
Poor-law authorities, 

A large quantity of gas had escaped from a defective main, through a 
sewer, into the United Service Institution, Whitehall. It was evident that 
the escape was mainly in the basement; so two gas-fitters, spite of warn- 
ings, went down with a lighted candle to find out the source! Of course an 
explosion ensued, and the men were much burnt. 


Che Provinces. 

A school for the children of Commercial Travellers has just been fin- 
ished at Pinner, close to the station there belonging to the North-Western | 
Railway Company: it is intended to accommodate 300 children, and to 
replace the old schools at Wanstead. The new building was opened on | 
Saturday by Prince Albert, in the presence of the Lord Mayor, the She- 
riffs, and a great company. An address was presented to Prince Albert, 
giving some account of this weil-known institution: to which the Prince 
replied— 

cr Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, Accept my best thanks for your address, 
and for the very gratifying expressions of your loyal and affectionate attach- 
ment to the Queen and her family. I have had much satisfaction in mark- 
ing by my presence on this occasion the interest felt by the Queen as well as 
by myself in everything —— the welfare and happiness of any class of 
her subjects; and most sincerely do I congratulate you on the success which 
has so far rewarded your spirited and a efforts to secure an asylum 
for the orphan children of members of your body. Nor can I doubt that the 
most sanguine expectations of those who anticipate from the increased means 
of accommodation which has now been provided a corresponding increase of 
benefit will be realized.” 

Then Prince Albert declared the school opened; Dr. Vaughan, the 
Principal of Harrow, offered up a prayer ; young ladies placed purses for 
the charity on a table before the Prince; and the rites and ceremonies | 
closed with a luncheon, and an inspection of the building. Subsequently, | 
the Lord Mayor presided over a dinner given to the visitors in the hall of 
the institution. 

The Ripon Mechanics’ Institution reached the end of its twenty-third | 
year yesterday week, and its friends and supporters kept the anniversary | 
with all the honours, Besides the local notables, there were present the | 
Dean of Ripon, in the chair, and three Members of Parliament—Lord 
Goderich, the Honourable Edwin Lascelles, and Mr, William Beckett. 
A concert preceded the drier business of receiving the annual report; and 
then followed speeches from the distinguished guests. The Chairman 
commented on the spread of education, “ since he was swaddled, seventy 
ears ago”; the progress of missionary efforts, of Bible education, of 
braries, of mechanics’ institutes, of science; and the advent of that | 
“extraordinary fact that succession to office is to be decided by talent.” 

* It is the upheaving of the public, without respect to influence. No one 
need now to go to a Member of Parliament to solicit a place. Let them 
sharpen their talents, and attend the institutes, and they would be sure of 
their office. It was a great movement, something the world had never seen 
before: every individual has now a right to participate in the glories of his 
country, and every member of mechanics’ institutes must feel his feet ting- 
ling on the threshold of Downing Street.” (Laughter.) 

rd Goderich urged them not to stand still, satisfied with what has 
been done, but to make further progress, 

A friend of his, who had taken an interest in the wellbeing of the working 








classes—Mr. Maurice—had established a Working Man's College, to give 
the working men of London who are employed nearly all the hours of the 
day in their various trades—to give them in the evening the same advan- 
tages which are offered to the higher classes in our Universities and Colleges. 
The scheme is succeeding, and the members are burning to acquire the in- 
struction offered them. What has been done in London might be done—to 
a less extent, of course—in any other part of England. .... Some might 
be inclined to ask how it was that he could attend there to talk about me- 
chanics’ institutes and matters of such comparative unimportance, when the 
minds of men throughout the country should be engaged upon the war which 
is going on in the East? He could tell them, in truth, that this contest is 
a contest of civilization against barbarism. They would be fighting the Em- 

eror of Russia better in that room by sound’education than they would even 
in the fields of the Crimea. If they looked at numbers, they must be beaten ; 
if they looked at brute force, they could not win the contest—victory must 
arise from the righteousness of their cause. If, then, we are fighting the 
battle of civilization, it is not the brute strength that will succeed, but 


| the force and influence of mind. 


Mr. Lascelles put in a word in favour of reformatory institutions ; and 


| spoke of one recently established in that part of Yorkshire, for which 


Lord Cardigan had given the land. Mr. Beckett urged them to promote 
education, and not to forget that the strength of England could not be in- 
creased by the addition of territories, but oy the growing intelligence of 
the people, and the social prosperity of all classes of the community. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Union of Mechanics Institutions 
was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Tuesday last, and was celebrated 
by an exhibition of works of art, a conference, a dinner, and a soirée, 
with a concert of music in the intervals of the speeches; Earl Grey 


' being the chairman at the dinner, and delivering a speech also at the 


soirée. He pointed to the advantage derived from union, in itinerant 
libraries, of greater value than any which a single institution could col- 
lect; he backed the recommendation of a report presented at the confer- 
ence, that the same principle should be applied to illustrations for lec- 
tures. At some length he combated the prejudice, long since refuted, 


, but still surviving, that in trade one man’s gain is another man’s loss ; he 


ascribed to that prejudice the narrowing influence which trade confessedly 
exercises over the mind ; inculeated the doctrine that in reality the gain 
of our neighbour is our own gain; and he applied this to nations as well 
as to individuals. “ Nations as well as individuals, in obeying the sub- 
lime precepts of charity and loving their neighbours, as they are taught 
in His holy word, are not only fulfilling a sacred duty, but doing that 
which is best for their worldly interests.” 

The election contest at Wells between Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, Liberal, 
and Captain Joliffe, Conservative, is expected to be a stout one, Mr, 
Kinglake announces himself as “ a supporter of that Liberal policy which 
has of late years been successfully directed to the advantage and general 
welfare of all classes, and thereby secured that confidence which ought 
to exist between those in authority and the people at large.” On the 
war he is explicit. It is a “ just and righteous war,” and ought to be 
carried on with vigour and untiring energy; and he trusts that no tem- 
porizing policy will interrupt its progress until a peace is obtained which 
will justify the vast sacrifices made in this great cause, 

The ordinary meetings in the provinces—agricultural and political— 
have not yet come to an end, 

Near the close of last week, Mr. Evelyn addressed the members of the 
Dorking Agricultural Society after dinner, and gave them a history of the 
session, with comments on collateral subjects, such as the excesses of the 
newspapers, the cost of the war, the great loss of men, and the failure of 
negotiations, He trusted that the Government would be explicit with 


| regard to the conduct of the war. When fair guarantees are obtained, 
| our object will be accomplished. If we destroy Russia asa nation, the 


balance of power will be destroyed. 

Mr. Collier addressed his constituents at Plymouth on Tuesday. Tis 
themes were the common ones, the war, and the Parliamentary session. 
It might be, he said, that the war is an instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty for accomplishing greater ends than we dream of; it might be 
the means of bridging over the moral gulf that had so long separated Eu- 
rope from Asia, and of subverting Oriental superstition and barbarism by 
Christianity and civilization. Ignorant though we are of those great re- 
sults, it is enough for us to do our duty. But war stops internal and 
administrative improvement, and in the past session little of this kind of 
work was done. Among other things, he made a humorous reference to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, now as lively as ever. 

Talk of the siege of Sebastopol! it was nothing to that of Doctors Com- 
mons. The siege of Troy lasted ten years—and even that was nothing to 
Doctors Commons, before which a whole generation has fallen, and died 
in the trenches. But he would continue to do duty in front of Doctors Com- 
mons: he would mine it; he would bombard it; and he trusted that public 
opinion would bring a feu d’enfer, as Gortschakoff called it, upon the citadel, 
until it should be evacuated by the enemy, and the standard of common 
sense should wave over the ink-stained ruins of Doctors Commons. 

Mr. Collier denied that he had accepted the Chief Judgeship of Calcutta. 
In fact, it had never been offered to him ; and if it had been, he should 
not have accepted it. 


A very remarkable meeting was held at Birmingham on Tuesday, to 
consider and provide the best means of securing a rigid observance of the 
fundamental rules of the British and Foreign School Society, especially at 
its Central Institution, the Borough Road School. Mr. Mark Phillips 
occupied the chair; and a great number of conspicuous Dissenters, lay- 
men and divines, including many Unitarians, were present. The charge 
is, that the original intentions of the founders of the society have been 
systematically violated, and rule fourth especially so, That rule enjoins, 
“that no catechism or peculiar religious tenets should be taught in the 


| school, but every child should be enjoined to attend the place of worship 


to which his parents belonged.”” The meeting passed a resolution, that 
the British and Foreign School Society had been perverted from its 
original object by the systematic inculcation in the Borough Road School 
of peculiar creeds; and that its perversion from national to sectarian 
objects is a great wrong, which should be repelled by every lawful prac- 
ticable means, A committee was appointed to carry out the resolution, 





The shipwrights of Southampton who have been paid by the day, at 
the rate of 5s., have struck for an advance of 1s, a day; but the larger 
number, paid by piece-work, have remained at their posts. 
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The story of Alice Grey,” as evolved by the Wolverhampton Police in- 
vestigation, becomes quite epic. The offence charged against her at Wol- 
verhampton was periury. She had falsely sworn that two boys had stolen 
her purse; but being recognized as a woman who had performed a similar 
feat at Birmingham, she was arrested, and several talbotype likenesses of 
her were taken from a daguerreotype likeness in her possession, and sent to 
several towns. The consequence was the arrival of letters teatiying Ge 
woman as a systematic swindler. The earliest trace of her appears at Dub- 
lin ; where, in 1849, a | herself Armstrong, she charged a man with 
robbing her, but failed; and having been twice convicted of felony in Ire- 
land, she came to England. She passed herself off in Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire as a clergyman’s daughter, and lived in clover by the cheat until dis- 
covered. She presented herself at Canterbury as a Roman Catholic perse- 
cuted by a Baptist father. At Glasgow, Greenock, Bristol, Bath, London, 
she brought charges of robbery of her imaginary trunks and purses, against 
various persons ; sometimes causing their conviction, nearly always obtaining 
money from the benevolent. In London she robbed a mistress, and after- 
wards pretended that her trunk had been stolen. Mr. Goodman of the Man- 
sionhouse, induced by her pitiful stories, paid her passage to Ireland. In 
Chester, on the Ist October, she again brought charges of robbery, and ob- 
tained money to pay her passage to Birmingham. Her aliases were many : 
in Dublin, Armstrong; in Glasgow, Anastasia Carter; in Flintshire, Anas- 
tasia Huggard; in London, Mary Anne O’Brien, and Jane Turean; at 
bape ey pee Alice Grey. When she was asked at Wolverhampton whe- 
ther she had any question to put to the witnesses, she told the Magistrates 
to ‘Go to hell”’; and at the close of the examination, instead of leaving 
the court by the ordinary way, she suddenly leapt on the lawyer's table, 
and so out by the “ private door.” ‘ Alice Grey” is now in Stafford Gaol. 

Thomas Tanner has been sent to prison by the Maidstone Magistrates for 
six weeks for this strange offence—* sleeping under a tent,’’ contrary to the 
Vagrant Act. 


Mr. John Tremenhere Johns, son of the Vicar of Crowan, Cornwall, a 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, has been drowned in the Isis. He 
and two other collegians were rowing in ‘“outriggers” or ‘ canoes’’—dan- 
gerous boats, very liable to upset: in trying to turn his boat after some 

*larking’’ with one of his friends, Mr. Johns’s boat upset, and he was 
plunged into deep water. No one was near who could swim, and an hour 
elapsed before the body was got out. A Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of 
** Accidental death”; and recommended to the University authorities some 
further precautionary measures for the rescue of persons who fall into the 
water, and for the early application of means of resuscitation to those appa- 
rently drowned, by haying the “‘ house boat”’ moveable instead of moored in 

e river. 

An accilent occurred on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, near Carn- 
forth station, on Sunday evening. A bale of wool had fallen, unobserved, 
from a goods-train ; a mail-train ran against the obstruction ; the locomotive 
was separated from the train, and the passenger-carriages were divided into 
two portions, which fell down opposite sides of an embankment. Four pas- 
sengers were severely hurt, but no one was killed. 

Traffic has been temporarily interrupted on the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway, between Peterborough and Grantham, by a portion of the 
Stoke tunnel giving way. No accident occurred. While the tunnel was 
obstructed, the passenger-trains ran over the Lincolnshire ‘* loop ”’ line ; but 
on Sunday even this was closed for some hours by the breaking-down of a 
coal-train, 

In Sunderland, since the first week in August, there have been 114 cases 
of cholera, and 68 deaths from it: the disease has now disappeared. 


IRELAND. 

The candidates for the representation of Meath, left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Lucas, are Mr. Henry Meredyth, a nephew of Sir William 
Sonierville, and identified in politics “‘ with the views of the Liberal 
party ’’; and Mr. Brodigan, barrister, Liberal, and Roman Catholic. 
* Both gentlemen may be considered as natives of the county.” 

The Irish Liberal journals hold out the reverse of encouragement to 
the filibustering enterprises said to be contemplated across the Atlantic. 
The Irish in the United States are said to be under the ban of political and 
social exclusion ; the revolutionary spirit in Ireland is dead ; and the time 
is pronounced to be a strange one in which “to think of an American- 
Irish invasion of Ireland in aid of the Czar of All the Russias.” 

Dr. M‘Hale, it seems, imitated the Priest of Blarney and refused to 
pay the Income-tax. His goods were seized, but the auctioneer declined 
to sell them, Subsequently, however, ‘it was deemed advisable to pay 
the tax, lest in the intensity of the popular excitement prevailing con- 
sequences dangerous to the public might ensue.” 





It is stated that the defective defences of Dublin Castle are in process 
of reconstruction. The Duke of Cambridge called attention to the sub- 
ject some time back. 

Government has consented that part of the Baltic fleet shall winter in 
Cork harbour, 


A case which excited some interest, and in which noted barristers were 
employed, has been before the Dublin Commission Court. The Reverend 
Mr. Wallace, a Wesleyan, preached in the open air at Kingstown; Galvin, a 
Roman Catholic, it is alleged assaulted the preacher, because he did not like 
the doctrines he enunciated. After the trial had proceeded for some time, 
the Judges stated that they should direct the Jury that a man has a right 
to — in the open air if he does not cause an obstruction, and that the 
only question they would have to decide would be the fact of the assault. 
As the prosecution was instituted mainly to try the right of open-air preach- 
ing, und not from a vindictive feeling, it was now abandoned, as the Judges 
had decided in favour of the right. Baron Richards advised Galvin to hold 
his temper more in restraint in future. 


SCOTLAND. 

The foundation-stone of a new Industrial School at Dundee was laid 
last week by Mr. Duncan, the Member. In the course of his address, he 
expressed strong opinions, much applauded, on the subject of the war, 
its justness, and the necessity of carrying it on until an honourable peace 
can be obtained. He also was full of praises of Lord Panmure, and of 
the Government; assuring his hearers that “ no effort will be wanting on 
the part of the Prime Minister of England, nor on the part of any of her 
Majesty’s Government as now constituted, nor on the part of a very large 
majority of the House of Commons,” to carry on the war efficiently, and 
bring it to a satisfactory termination. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—The Emperor's Court was rather remarkably attended on 
Sunday. There were successively presented to him—Baron Von der 














Pfordten, the Bavarian Prime Minister ; Baron von Beust, the Saxon 
Prime Minister ; General Willisen, a Prussian officer studying gunnery 
in Paris; and Count @’Appony, son of the late Austrian Minister at Paris. 
Baron De Weadland presented a private letter to the Emperor from the 
King of Bavaria. Cardinal Wiseman also had the honour of an audience. 

The disagreement between France and Naples seems to have been ami- 
cably arranged. 

Jersey.—The refugees in Jersey published a protest against the banish- 
ment of the directors of Z’Homme, not couched in moderate terms, but 
filled with denunciation of the Emperor Napoleon and bitter contempt 
for England. It concluded with the words—‘ Now expel us if you 
choose.” Accordingly, the British Government, taking them at their 
word, ordered the whole of the thirty-four, of course including Victor 
Hugo and his son, to quit the island within this week. 

Tue Crowea.—The intelligence from the seat of war consists of 
despatches from General Simpson, Sir Edmund Lyons, Captain Osborn, 
General Spencer, the ordinary letters, and telegraphic messages from 
Prince Gortschakoff and the Russian authorities at Nicolaieff. But it is 
taken up chiefly with the amplified reports of matters like the capture of 
Kinburn, and adds little to the substantial information already in our 
possession. That operation, so skilfully planned and so completely exe- 
cuted, was at the same time so simple that it is told as well by the tele- 
graph asit is by the longer despatches. The novelty lies in the commu- 
nication of the fact that the fleet assembled purposely off Odessa to attract 
the enemy thither, and deceive him as to the real point of attack. This, 
as we have seen, was effected. After capturing Kinburn, the Admirals 
seem to have directed their attention to the Boug ; for on the 18th a gun- 
boat took soundings at the mouth of that river. On the 20th, thirteen 
gun-boats and five mortar-boats entered the Boug, while another force 
steamed towards the Dnieper. The flotilla that entered the Boug as- 
cended that river as far as the Volosch Kaia point, where a field-battery 
had been posted by the enemy. After exchanging cannon-shots for an 
hour, the flotilla retired. Subsequently they again steamed up the 
river, but not so far. The land forces remained intrenched on the East 
side of the fortress, which seems to have been literally crumbled to pieces 
under the terrible fire of the fleet. It is thought probable that a portion 
of the troops will return to Sebastopol, and that the remainder will garri- 
son Kinburn during the winter. 

From General Simpson’s despatch, dated October 20, we learn that Sir 
Colin Campbell did not go to Eupatoria at all. 

“Tn consequence of the continued fineness of the weather, great progress 
has been made in the construction of the road and railway. The divisions 
have all got some weeks’ supply of rations in their camp, and I entertain no 
anxiety of there being a scarcity of anything during the approach of winter. 
I informed your Lordship, in my despatch of the 13th instant, that the High- 
land Division, under Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Campbell, were to pro- 
ceed to Eupatoria and ccdperate with the French ; but upon the receipt of 
your telegraphic despatch of the 13th instant, apprizing me that the Rus- 
sians had resolved to hazard a battle and attack the Allies, I did not consi- 
der myself justified in weakening the force under my command by so many 
men, and I therefore countermanded the movement.’ 

The correspondents in the camp tell us that it was expected the enemy 
would attack the Inkerman heights; but that, in order to be prepared at 
all points, not only were the redoubts on that old battle-ground fully 
manned, but the troops on the line of the Tchernaya were reinforced, and 
the French on the extreme right were withdrawn to the crest of the hill 
above the Baidar valley. Prince Gortschakoff, however, reports on the 
19th, that the Allies continued to land troops at Eupatoria, and that their 
camp there had been greatly extended. He also notices the strong recon- 
noissance made towards Simpheropol last week ; and adds, that the Allies, 
harassed and threatened on their left flank, had returned to Eupatoria on 
the 24th. With regard to the movements on his left flank, he reports, 
that on the 20th October, “the enemy had again come down from the 
mountains that separate the valley of Baidar from that of the Belbek, and 
that he had halted.” 

It has been rumoured all the week that Prince Gortschakoff had re- 
ceived carte blanche with respect to his conduct in the Crimea. A letter 
from St. Petersburg, dated Oct. 21, and published in the National Gazette 
of Berlin, gives some authentic colour to this rumour. 

* By a resolution, dated from Nicolaieff, thc Emperor, after perusing a 
very voluminous and circumstantial report, addressed to him by Prince 
Gortschakoff in obedience to the orders of his Imperial Majesty, and on 
which the Emperor's journey into the Crimea was to depend, has decided, 
that, without imposing on him any responsibility in the matter, Prince 
Gortschakoff would have to examine, according to circumstances, whether it 
should be expedient to evacuate the Crimea, or whether it would be possible 
or proper to defend it. Nevertheless, the army will have to be spared in the 
circumstances foreseen in the report. The Emperor has charged two of his 
aides-de-camp to take these special powers to Prince Gortschakoff, to trans- 
mit his definite resolution to his Majesty, and to remain at his head-quarters, 
as the Emperor approves beforehand of his resolution, and announces his 
intention of supporting his operations by the army of the South, under 
General Luders, which will remain for this purpose at Nicolaieff. A copy of 
this resolution has, it is said, been communicated to the Minister of War, 
ae aan, and to the members of the Imperial Family at St. Peters- 

urg. 

Dr. Hall furnishes a pretty satisfactory account of the health of the 
army for the week ending October 16, although sickness had slightly in- 
creased, The number admitted into the hospitals for the week ending 9th 
October was 1550, of whom 51 died; in the following week, the number 
was 1626, of whom 56 died. The men were well clothed and fed. 
Colonel M‘Murdo, in his weekly report on the state of the Land Trans- 
port Corps, gives a favourable opinion on the progress of its organization. 
The corps had 14,737 animals on the 16th October. Young English 
drivers had arrived, “a timely resource,” for “the natives had begun to 
desert in great numbers.” He mentions that a “floating factory” had 
arrived, which “ brought Woolwich” to the British army in the Crimea. 
He reports well of the state of the roads. 

Captain Osborn, in a despatch dated September 26, describes how, by 
operating against Temrouk with a gun-boat flotilla, he prevented a heavy 
column of the enemy, 2000 strong with twelve guns, from marching 
from Temrouk to the assistance of Taman, when it was seized by the 
Allies, as previously narrated. He could not reach the town in conse- 
quence of the shallowness of the water—too shallow even for boats; but 
he shelled the troops in march, and Lieutenant Campion destroyed a 
bridge, 180 feet long and 30 feet wide, crossing an inlet of the Sea of 
Azoff, and forming the direct line of communication with Taman, He 
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rformed by Lieutenant Day, commanding 
his officer, alone, on the nights of the 18th 
and 21st September, passed the enemy’s picquets there, and waded up to 
their gun-vessels and guards in the channel. His reconnaissance proved 
that the enemy were fully prepared to resist any attack. Lieutenant 
Day’s exploit had cost him a severe attack of illness. 

Rvss1a.—Two noticeable facts reach us from St. Petersburg. The first 
is an ukase, dated October 15, and commencing thus—“ We Alexander 
II, finding it indispensable, in consequence of the losses which our troops 
have sustained during the campaign of the present year, to render our 
army complete, so as to enable it to repel the future attacks of the enemy, 
do ordain” ... . that a levy of ten men for every thousand souls shall 
take place over the whole empire, except in the governments of Pskow, 
Pultova, Tcheringov, Kharkow, Ekarthérinoslaw, Kherson, and Tauris. 

The second fact, also very remarkable, would suggest that the war is not 
extremely popular with the nobles. In announcing that he has been ap- 

inted Minister of the Interior, Count Lanskoi cannot refrain from feel- 
ing proud that to his office is joined that of being ‘‘the representative of 
the valiant Russian nobility near the Throne.” THe states that the Em- 
peror has pledged himself “to protect inviolably the rights freely be- 
stowed on the nobility by his august predecessors.” He trusts, therefore, 
that they “will zealously execute all the plans of the Government, and 
cordially coéperate in the arrangements made by the superior authorities 
in their provinces” ; and that between those authorities and the nobles 
there will be no rivalry save that which tends to the public utility. He 
hopes that “ the selections for public employment may fall, not upon in- 
dividuals who have nothing but the title of noblemen, but upon these | 
who by their intellectual capacity and moral qualities really deserve their 


also mentions a daring act 
the Recruit, off Genitchi. 








high rank as nobles.” 

The Emperor, it is now stated, did not leave Nicolaieff. He was there 
on the 25th October. 

General Luders has issued an order of the day announcing the arrival 
of militia battalions from Smolensko and Moscow at Odessa; and as they 
are inferior in military acquirements to the old regiments whom they 
will recruit, he directs the old soldiers to teach and not laugh at their 
young brethren in arms, 

Swepen.—The people of Sweden are occupied in discussing the ques- 
tion of an alliance with the Western Powers. The lengths to which 
speculation is carried has recently been shown by the publication of a 
pamphlet, at Stockholm, entitled “ The Policy of Sweden in the War of 
the Western Powers with Russia, and the Question of the Constitution 
of Finland in a Distinct State.” The conclusions come to in this pam- 
phlet are, that “the policy of Sweden cannot differ from that of Europe ; 
that is to say, it must tend to form a counterpoise to Russia. This can- 
not take place unless the three Scandinavian states—Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmerk—are united together under the same Government and form 
one single state, preserving their distinct constitutions, Sweden cannot 
take part against Russia unless she can look forward to the formation of 
a union of the North, guaranteed by the Western Powers.” 

At this juncture General Canrobert has been sent on a mission to the 
Court of Sweden by the Emperor Napoleon. Ostensibly, the General 
goes to present the grand cross of the Legion of Honour to King Oscar, 
in return for the order of the Seraphim. 

Grrmany.—The King of Prussia and the King of Saxony have been 
hunting together at Letzlingen, with a great company of high military 
and civil functionaries, It is remarkable that the Prussian Ministers ac- 
credited to Paris, London, and Brussels, were all together at Berlin last 
week, dining at Sans-Souci. 

Rumours of negotiations for peace, to be set on foot through the medium 
of Prussia, and having their original source in the Empress of Russia, 
have not failed to spring up in consequence of the gathering of these gen- 
tlemen in Prussia. 

The German Diet opened its session on Thursday sennight. Baron 
Von Prokesch-Osten took leave of the assembly, and announced that 
Count Rechberg would succeed him as President of the Diet. Among the 
business brought forward were several papers connected with the question 
of the Hanoverian constitution. 

Unirep Srates.—The Pacific arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
advices from New York to the 17th October. 

A New York journal, the Courier and Inquirer, has published the fol- 
lowing letters addressed by Mr. Attorney-General Cushing to the District 
Attorney of Philadelphia, on the British enlistment question. 

** Attorney-General’s Office, Sept. 12. 

** Sir—In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, on the subject of the in- 
dictments pending against persons charged with recruiting for the militia 
service of Great Britain, I have the honour to make the following observa- 





tions. 

“* Mr. M‘Keon has been advised of the desirableness of conferring with you 
personally, either by himself or his assistant, in regard to new evidence to 
which he may have access, and which may be useful to you. 

_ “ I suggest the expediency of trying only a part of the cases now, espe- 
cially if you fail to convict in some leading case. 

** But the most important consideration is this— 

“ This Government has, of course, addressed to that of Great Britain such 
demands of public redress and satisfaction in the premises as the national 
honour requires. But the Government of Great Britain, with extraordinary 
inattention to the grave aspect of its acts—namely, the flagrant violation of 





our ayy rights involved in them—has supposed it a sufficient justification 
of what it has done to reply that it gave instructions to its agents so to pro- 
ceed as not to infringe our municipal laws; and it quotes the remarks of 
Judge Kane in support of the idea that it has succeeded in this purpose. It 
may beso. Judge Kane is an upright and intelligent judge, and will pro- 
nounce the law as it is, without fear or favour. But if the British Govern- 
ment has, by ingenious contrivances, succeeded in sheltering its agents from 
conviction as malefactors, it has, in so doing, doubled the magnitude of the 
national wrong inflicted on the United States. 

“ This Government has done its duty of internal administration in prose- 
cuting the individuals engaged in these acts. If they are acquitted, by a de- 
liberate undertaking of the British Government, not only, as a nation, to 
violate our sovereign rights as a nation, but also to evade our municipal 
laws—and that undertaking shall be consummated by its agents in the 
United States—when all this shall have been judicially ascertained, the Presi- 
dent will then have before him the el ts of decision as to what inter- 
national action it becomes the United States to adopt in so grave a matter. 

“I am, very respectfully, C, Cusurina, 

“J.C, Van Dyke, Esq., United States’ Attorney, Philadelphia.” 

“* Attorney-General’s Office, Sept. 17. 





ties charged with recruiting soldiers in the United States for the service of 
the British Government. 

“Tt is known that instructions on this subject were given by that Govern- 
ment to its officers in the United States. We are told by Lord Clarendon that 
those officers had ‘ stringent instructions’ so to proceed as not to violate the 
municipal law—that is, to violate its spirit, but not its letter. If so, the 
instructions themselves violate the sovereign rights of the United States. 

“ But, in the mean time, every Consul of Great Britain in the United 
States is, by the avowal of his Government, subject to the just suspicion of 
breach of law, while apparently he must have disobeyed his own Govern- 
ment, or in obeying it have abused his consular functions by the violation 
of his international duty to the United States. 

“ In these circumstances, it is deemed highly necessary that the British 
Consul at Philadelphia, or any other officer of the British Government, shall 
not be suffered to interfere in the trials, as he attempted to do on a previous 
occasion ; that no letter of his be read except in the due form of evidence; 
and that if he have anything to say he shall be put on the stand by the de- 
fence, in order that he may be fully cross-examined by the prosecution. 

“ It is clear that he has no right, by any rule of public law, or of inter- 
national comity, to be heard in the case by the Court otherwise than as a 
witness, whether enforced or volunteer. 

“ T have the honour to be, very respectfully, C. CusuIna, 

“J.C. Van Dyke, Esq., United States’ Attorney, Philadelphia.” 

The American journalist remarks that “ Caleb Cushing is nobody, but 
the Attorney-General is the United States”; and takes him severely to 
task for the tone and substance of his communications. 

A Philadelphia paper publishes the alleged confession of Henry Hertz, 
recently convicted on a charge of enlisting recruits for the British ser- 
vice. Hertz alleges that he was induced to visit Mr. Crampton at Wash- 
ington in January 1855; and that Mr. Crampton told him that Lord 
Clarendon had inquired how many men might be enlisted in the United 


| States, urged him to undertake the business, and promised him instruc- 


tions in a few days. Hertz says he returned to Philadelphia, and early 
in February again visited Mr. Crampton, by invitation. Mr. Crampton, 
he says, told him that depots would be established in the British North 
American provinces, whither recruits might be sent ; but declined to pay 
Hertz any money for expenses, while telling him that those expenses 
should be repaid. 

“‘ How,” asked Hertz, “is the matter to be conducted? He said, ‘As far 
as I know, there is a law in the United States forbidding the enlisting of 
soldiers within the territory of the United States: it is, however, not diffe 
cult to evade this law, because who can prevent you from sending labourers 
to Canada? But we must take care to do this in such a way that it shall 
not appear to be in defiance of the Government. My idea is, further, that 
if you have twenty-five or thirty men together, either yourself or some other 
confidential person should take them direct by railway to Montreal; where, I 
think, a depét may be erected.’”” Would he be backed in case of a charge ? 
“* Mr. Crampton replied, first, that the law was exceedingly lax; and se- 
condly, thatif anything should happen, the British Government would not 
allow any one to suffer who had been engaged in assisting them in furnish- 
ing the men.’ I replied, ‘The popular voice is against this matter’; but Mr. 
Crampton said, ‘Never mind about this popular voice: if a house in Liver- 
pool fails the whole United States tremble.’ After Mr. Crampton had given 
me such assurances, he used the expression, ‘I give you my word as agentle- 
man that nothing unpleasant shall happen to you.’’ 

Hertz states that he then determined to act for the British Government, 
At a subsequent interview, he says, “Mr. Crampton also stated to me, 
that if I should get into any difficulty I should employ eminent counsel. 
He also eaid that, so far as he could ascertain, the Government of the 
United States would not interfere in the matter.” 

Sr. Dominco.—An item of intelligence from the Black Empire has a 
bearing upon the existing relations between England and the United 
States. 

* Port au Prince, Oct. 10.—The American bark Amelia, which had been 
lying in the outer roads for some time past under suspicious circumstances, 
it being rumoured that she was intended for Cuba, was seized by the Haytian 
Government, by order of the American Consul, Mr. Lewis. She is loaded 
with guns, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. The American Consul 
is waiting the arrival of an American man-of-war, to deliver up the ship to 
her. Mr. Lewis’s spirited conduct has given great satisfaction here, and 
= no doubt meet the approbation of right-thinking men in the United 

tates.” 


Inpia AND Cutna.—The following summary of the contents of the 
overland mail arrived in London yesterday. The latest dates are—Bom- 
bay, October 3 ; Hongkong, September 15. 

* The Sontal insurrection is dying out. Mr. A. V. Conolly, Collector in 
Malabar, has been murdered by the Moplahs. The monsoon is at an end at 
Bombay ; the fall of rain having been only forty-eight inches, or twenty-five 
inches short. The crops will be one-fourth less than the average yield. 

* Large quantities of grain and tea have arrived at Canton. The ship 
St. Abbs has been lost on a reef near Madagascar, with seventeen of the crew 
and five passengers drowned.” 





Pisrellanrons, 


Lord Stanley was expected to attend an educational meeting at Faken- 
ham on Thursday. Instead of his real presence, he appeared by letter; 
which Captain Townshend M.P. read to the meeting, as follows. 

** St. James’s Square, Oct. 31. 

“‘My dear Sir—I write to express my deep regret and annoyance at 
the inconvenience which my absence may cause to you and your friends, 
The reason of that absence I cannot at this moment fully explain ; I will do 
so when permitted ; and in the mean time I must beg you to believe in my 
assurance that it is of a nature to leave me no option Shotever as to coming 


or staying. I go down to Knowsley tonight. telegraphed to you within 
half an hour of being made acquainted with the circumstances which changed 
my plans. This is all I can say at present. a 

* Believe me, very faithfully yours, STANLEY, 


“Sir W. Jones, Bart. 

Captain Townshend added, that he suspected there was some “state 
occasion” for Lord Stanley’s absence. [It is understood that an offer 
has been made to Lord Stanley ; and the momentous adumbrations of his 
letter are couched in language which implies that it is not in him to meet 
with rejection the proposals by which he is honoured: but whether the 
“ heir of the house of Derby” will receive the paternal sanction remains 
to be seen. ] 





The statement prevalent last week, that Major-General Codrington 





“ Sir—I desire to make a further suggestion in regard to the trial of par- 


would succeed General —— in command of the British Army in the 
Crimea, is confirmed. Sir William Codrington is a son of Sir Edward 
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births in the quarter ending September 30th were 154,834; exceeding by 
99 the births in the summer quarter of 1854. The increase of populg- 
tion, deducting 87,934 deaths, and 15,530 emigrants from England and 
Wales, is 51,370. Emigration from the United Kingdom has fallen from 
109,236 in the summer quarter of 1852 to 44,698 in the last quarter. 
The cost of provisions has increased ; corn rising from 51s. 10d. in 1853 
to 76s. 1d. a quarter in 1855; beef, from 53d. in 1853 to 53d. a pound in 
1855; mutton falling from 63d. to 6d. a pound, and potatoes from 117s. 
6d. to 74s. a ton, in the same period. The fall in the price of potatoes, 
the liberal administration of the Poor-law, and sanitary arrangements, 
are held to be the causes of the better state of the public health, and of 
| the fact that the mortality is lower than it was in the summer of 1853. 
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Codrington—*“ go it, Ned’’—“ the hero of Navarino.” Ie was an officer 
of the Guards. He has seen no war service except in the Crimea. He 
is on the sunny side of fifty, and he joined the Army in the East as a 
volunteer. But when Lord De Ros came home, and Colonel Airey took 
his place as Quartermaster-General, Major-General Codrington was ap- 
pointed to command a brigade of the Light Division—the fighting brigade 
that stormed the battery at the Alma. In all the actions in the Crimea 
he has been distinguished ; and the only shade on his fame is the alleged 
mismanagement of the attack on the Redan. But that, it is said, has 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The Queen has bestowed the Grand Cross of the Bath upon Lord Pan- 
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si mure. Brigadier-General Williams, the defender of Kars, is to be made ther A i 3 
Fi a Knight Commander. Great stress is laid by the Registrar-General on improved sanitary ar- 
ny The Earl of Westmoreland retires from the post of British Ambassador | a, ye a= SN 
" at Vienna; and Sir Hamilton Seymour, the diplomatist to whom the late | ist Se of the + se ——— eo = — and = Re- 
‘| Emperor of Russia confided his plans with regard to Turkey, as described | §'t@7s.1n their notes endeavour to account for this evident fact. Some re 
> : ay : r= A “igh | fer the improved health of the people to the fine weather; others to active 
in the famous “ Secret Correspondence” published in 1854, is named as | aay peek ~ : i 
’ > paradocs I I - ? employment in the harvest; others to the removal of the ——— either 
' . Pe | in search of employment, or by drafting into the Militia and into the ranks of 
iyé ac’ care rat rages oe —_ | the Army. In the mining district of Redruth, the Registrar conceives that 
ih ee era ape oes oly a | ‘the frugality and temperance’ promoted by the high price of provisions has 
i : : ; + Tgoyne has been for- | been salutary ; in other districts the benetits of improved health are connected 
i gotten; yet Sir John has been engaged in nearly all the stirring opera- | with ‘good wages and plentiful work’ ; in many places the utility of sanit 
, early all the stitring « d wages and p yp f sanitary 
i tions of British arms during the century,—fighting in Egypt, fighting at | measures is admitted. The Registrar of Pontesbury, who has registered no 


death for two months, ‘can assign no cause.’ One Registrar makes the fol- 
lowing statement—‘ The deaths are below the average. In the township of 
Workington, containing a population of 6122, the deaths during the last 
nine years have averaged 42 quarterly; this quarter they are 21. In the 
| other nine townships, containing a population of 3412, there have been only 


the capture of Malta, fighting in the Peninsula, under Sir John Moore as 
well as under Wellington, and only prevented from being at Waterloo 
because the Master-General of the Ordnance could not dispense with his 
services in England. Inthe Crimea, we have all heard how Sir John ori- 
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ginated the famous flank march, and how he pointed out the Malakoff as | 


the key of Sebastopol at the first inspection. Nor have his services in 
civil affairs been less eminent. Yet Sir John Burgoyne, the friend of 
Moore and Wellington, remains a Lieutenant-General, because, “ being an 
officer of Engineers,” he cannot be promoted to the superior grade until 
there is a death vacancy. 

A correspondent recalls the fact that a distinguished Englishman—Ge- 
neral Guyon—who has done good service in the present war, still remains 
at Constantinople without employment, and without any share of the 
honours so plenteously distributed. General Guyon’s case is indeed a 
hard one. Although the resuscitation of the Turkish army in Asia and 
the fortification of Kars are in a great measure due to him, yet because 
Zarif Pasha’s blunders in 1854 destroyed the Turkish army and led to 
the rout at Kurukdere, General Guyon has been suspended trom all em- 
ployment. Had Guyon’s plans been followed, it is probable that Be- 
butoff would have been defeated. But the Turkish intrigues threw the 


blame on Guyon, and there is reason to believe that the influence of | 


Austria at Constantinople has contributed to keep him in obscurity, 
Now that other heroes of the Kars army are brought before the public, 
let us not forget this one who laid some of the foundations of their 
triumphs. 





Two appeals are made this week to the public for aid. In one case, 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor points out the case of James the great-grand- 
son of Daniel Defoe, now seventy-seven years of age, and living “ in 
great though uncomplaining poverty at Kensington,” and asks for a public 
subscription to lessen the hardships of his life. The second appeal comes 
from Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. John Forster, 
in behalf of Miss Lowe, Dr. Johnson’s goddaughter, and her sister, two 
aged ladies, the daughters of Mauritius Lowe, a painter and friend of 
Johnson. They are now living in poverty at Deptford. In May last, 
several literary men of note signed a memorial to Lord Palmerston, appa- 
rently from the pen of Mr. Carlyle, seeking a pension for them. The 
Premier said he could not grant the ladies a pension from the fund set 
apart for the encouragement of literature, but “from some other fund” 
he made them a donation of 100/. There is still wanting about 400/. to 

urchase an annuity of 30/, which will make up an income for these 
dies ; and for this sum an appeal is now made to the public. Subscrip- 
tions will be received at Coutts’s bank. 


There has been much speculation respecting the wheat crop of 1856 ; 
and the want of accurate statistics on the subject is daily felt. Mr. 
James Caird, a well-known authority, endeavours to supply the want in 
some degree, by furnishing the Zimes with an estimate, based on “ un- 
usual opportunities of observation,” as he had “ traversed the entire is- 
land from the Solent toJohn O’Groat’s.”” Mr. Caird thinks that as a much 
larger breadth of land has been sown with wheat, and as all the valuable 
wheat crops were secured in excellent order, the harvest on the whole is 
nearly an average produce per acre over much beyond an average surface. 
As an indication of the correctness of his conclusion, he quotes the quanti- 
ties of wheat delivered in the first week of October, in the English mar- 
kets, during the last three years: 95,494 quarters in 1853; 151,801 
quarters in 1854; 155,921 quarters in 1855. But he thinks it would be 
prudent to assume that the yield of the last wheat crop is something below 
an average— 

“We may take the deficiency at one-tenth, and then, with the foregoing 
data, we have the following results as the produce of 1855. 











Average wheat crop of the United Kingdom........... qrs. 13,500,000 
To which add one-fourth for increased breadth sown in con- 
sequence of high prices, a favourable seed-time, and a 
liberal use of guano.........+.++ CPERSENEOETCSORSORSTS 5,375,000 
16,875,000 
Deduct one-tenth for defective yield of last crop........... 1,687,500 
; Total estimated wheat crop of 1855............. 15,187,500 
Estimated annual consumption of the United Kingdom..., 18,000,000 
Apparent deficiency to be supplied from abroad............ 2,812,500 


—which is little more than one-half of the average annual importation of 
the last five years.” 

But inasmuch as the lateness of the harvest saved three weeks’ con- 
sumption of the new crop, and as the high prices diminish consumption, 
he reckons that “ there will remain little more than 1,000,000 quarters of 
wheat and flour for which we shall be dependent on foreign supply.” 





The quarterly return of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, just issued by 
the Registrar-General, presents some interesting points. ‘Ihe marriages 
in the quarter ending June 30th were fewer by 1935 than the number in 

corresponding quarter of 1854; but that was above the average. 
The decrease is chiefly ix the mining and manufacturing districts. The 





4 deaths. Some ascribe the decreased mortality to Providence; others to 
improved sanitary arrangements.’ Various causes in operation undoubtedly 
contributed to this happy result—that if all the deaths of British soldiers in 
the Crimea during the last three months were added to the deaths in Eng- 
land, the sum would be less by some 20,000 than the deaths registered in 
England during the three summer-months of 1854. More lives may be 
saved by sanitary arrangements at home every year than have ever perished 
abroad in the years of our greatest losses in war; and the enlightened peo- 
le of this kingdom will suffer no such embarrassment as the Registrar of 
Vorkington has recorded if this result be realized, as they know that all 
effectual measures for the improvement of the human race receive the bless- 
ing, because they are the inspirations of Divine Providence.” 
Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-"54. of 1355. 

Zymotic Diseases ..ccccccssccveccvcccccsescccscsevececeseseses 215:9 seen 219 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat . 41.5 seco 50 
Tubercular Diseases ....ccccsccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccecs « 2.5 esoe 167 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses....+.. 105-8 eee LIZ 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........eeeeeeeseeee . 7.6 eens 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration.... 141.1 ecoe 123 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion,.. 57-2 sees 47 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ... s++ee0+ 13.7 sees 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€. .. 9.1 cece 1L 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 6.7 seve 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c... 2.3 eccce 2 
MalformationSs,......00ese0+ coccceces ere eovececceeseceseees coe 3A wee 1 
Premature Birth . 8 sees 12 
Atrophy 3 sees 238 
Age .. eeee 35 
Sudden ores 2 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ...cccceeseseseses 25.7 eves 30 

980.8 903 


seeeerseeee 


Total (including unspecified causes) . ...... 


Lord Brougham has gone to Cannes, with the intention of staying there 
till the meeting of Parliament. 

The French Ambassador and the Countess De Persigny have been guests of 
Lord Palmerston, at Broadlands. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is on a visit to Paris. 

The widow of Louis Philippe, the Duke and Duchess Nemours, and the 
Duke and Duchess Montpensier, are staying at Genoa. 

Madame Goldschmidt—the Swedish Nightingale—is announced as in- 
tending to visit London to give a concert in aid of the Nightingale Fund. 


A Belgian newspaper gives currency to two pieces of amusing but ques- 
tionable gossip. The young Duchess of Brabant is fond of horses, and all 
that pertains thereto. It is told of her, that when she visited the Hotel de 
Chimay at Paris, she bestowed particular attention on the stables; and that, 
seeing the coachman much embarrassed in harnessing the horses to a car- 
riage she was about to use, the young lady ‘came forward with her usual 
alertness, and in her lace dress, and with her delicately gloved hands, as- 
sisted him, and got through the work with great adroitness.”” The other 
story is, that she introduced a German game at cards, called Schwarz Peter, 
in the private circle at St. Cloud; the losers at which have a black mark 
made on their faces with charcoal. 


The Secretary of the Post-office announces, that, in future, the additional 
penny chargeable on newspapers sent to Canada, via the United States, will 
be collected in Canada. The charge on this side is still one penny. 
newspapers, unless especially directed vid Halifax, will be sent vid the 
United States. Letter-postage to Canada vii the United States is 8d. when 
conveyed by British packet, 1s. 2d. when conveyed by United States packet ; 
heavier letters being charged in proportion, according to the scale of weight 
applicable to inland letters. Hereafter, unpaid letters will be sent by the 
cheaper route, unless specially addressed ‘* by United States Packet.” Pre- 
paid letters will be forwarded by the route indicated by the postage paid 
thereon. At present the British and United States packets leave Liverpool 
alternately on the Saturday. 


The rise in prices, and the augmentation of taxes, resulting from the war, 
affect disagreeably even the wealthy and well-born classes. Lady Fitz- 
Flunkey finds it advisable to reduce her weekly allowance of canary bird’s 
marrow pomatum, from three bottles io two. She wears one muslin dress 
less than usual during the season, and deducts a dozen buttons or so from 
her page’s livery. Her respected spouse, Sir Theodore Fitz-Flunkey, re- 
frains from purchasing a fourth hunter, and, settling his collar in front of a 
full-length mirror, mildly expatiates to his domestic circle on the severity 
of the sacrifice he is compelled to make on behalf of his country’s honour. 
The Honourable Jemima Bodikin (the Worcestershire branch of the Bodi- 
kins) feels the pinch of the times, and, with moistened eyes, commutes her 
lap-dog’s morning meal from gravy soup to mutton broth. Thompson John- 
son—who made the large fortune you may have read of in the jujube trade— 
Thompson Johnson meets his son and heir on his return from Magdalen Col- 
lege with unwonted severity of mien, scowls at his waistcoats of gigantic 
plaid, coughs with feigned nausea when the word “cigar” is mentioned, 
and broadly intimates that Thompson Johnson junior must forthwith 
economize his resources and mre the paternal pockets. Mr. and Lady 
Sybilla Barnacles and the little Barnacles, instead of their contemplated trip 
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to Paris, fall back upon the more seber enjoyments of the neighbouring 
watering-place of Wigwam-super-Mud. Lord and Lady Orchis find it con- 
venient to postpone the erection of their intended conservatory in the early 
English style of architecture, for a year or two longer. Lower down in the 
social scale, the inconvenience of high prices and heavy taxes begins to be 
more sharply felt..... How is it with the widespread social wilderness 
of the multitudinous poor, stretching obscurely in all directions, and out of 
which the classes which live at ease emerge like scattered islands in a wide 
and desolate sea? How is it with the working poor? The answer is short 
and painful : they are suffering severely. Little margin have they for re- 
trenchment or economy !— Tracts for the Present Crisis, No, 32. 


The hurricane and heavy rain of the night of the 25th October inflicted 
some serious losses by land and sea. There were destructive floods in South 
Wales, in Durham and Yorkshire. Many wrecks occurred on the coast from 
Dungeness to the mouth of the Tees; and several crews were drowned. The 
works at Dover harbour suffered from the violence of the sea. The gun-boat 
Hind was driven ashore on the Norfolk coast, on Tuesday. 
and men were landed in safety, and it is thought that the vessel itself may 
be got afloat again. 


A bronze medal has been struck at Hobart Town to commemorate the ces- 
sation of transportation to the colony of *“* Tasmania ’’—no longer Van Die- 
men’s Land—in the year 1853. One hundred medals only have been made ; 
and it would seem that they are to be presented to those persons who were 
most active in removing the convict curse from the island. 

Beware how you take an application for a passport to the Foreign Office 
if it be wafered and not sealed! A gentleman who required a passport for a 
lady in great haste the other day took a recommendation from a banker; it 
was wafered ; a young gentleman “ with incipient moustachios”’ declined to 
receive it, as it was only wafered; and the applicant had to hurry to and 
= City in order to present the sealed letter before the Foreign Office 
closed. 

The emigration from Liverpool during the month of October exhibits a 
remarkable falling-off compared with that of the same time last year—not 
half the number of emigrants have left the port. 

According to the UOpinione of Turin, the post-office authorities at Milan 
have been much annoyed by receiving letters for merchants addressed ‘ Mi- 
lan, Sardinian States.” Whether the writers erred from ignorance or in- 
dulged in a bitter jest, of course can only be conjectured. 

About ninety bakers have left England for the East, to supply bread to the 
army and the hospitals. 


“ An Old Indian’’ complains in the Times of the inefficient arrangements 
for the transit of India passengers across Egypt—the provisions are deficient, 
of bad quality, and badly cooked. 

Mr. Brunel has been inspecting Mr. John Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, with 
a view to the formation of a “gridiron” there on which the leviathan 
steamer now building at Blackwall could be placed for repairs when necessary. 

A stearine-candle manufactory has been opened at Richmond, a suburb of 
Melbourne. Hitherto the Victorians have sent their tallow to England, and 
received a portion of it back in the form of the superior kinds of candles: can 
oa make those candles cheaper for themselves ? 


e last advices from America fully confirm former reports that there will | 


be immense supplies of grain and flour for the European markets. 





Many of our readers will remember a “ Prince Leo of Armenia,” who 
offered his services to the Queen when war looked imminent, and who subse- 

uently was defendant in a criminal action for damages, brought by a gen- 
tleman whose wife had yielded to the blandishments of the Prince. It now 
turns out that “‘ Prince Leo of Armenia” is none other than the son of a 
shipowner of Samarang. After playing many swindling pranks in Germany 
—getting into good society, and frequenting the legations—he has been con- 
signed by the Berlin Police, in his proper character of Joseph Johannis, to 
the House of Correction. 

Two fugitive slaves, almost starved, having subsisted for a time on fruits 
only, hailed a train on the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad ; John Mau- 
court, the conductor, took them up, carried them to Vernon, and remitted 
them to slavery. For this act—a free man in a free State voluntarily 
restoring poor fugitives to bondage—he was rewarded by the railroad com- 
pant with dismissal. 

The Magistrates of West Bromwich have decided that an assembly of Mor- 
mous are not entitled to the especial protection of a law respecting religious 
meetings as “ Protestant Dissenters.” It may be recollected that a criminal 
court in London gave a contradictory decision two or three years back. 


CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday | gq, 


November 2, 1855, including season-ticket-holders, 9523. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Letter from Dr. John Davy, on the treatment of the Medical Officers of 
the Army in the Crimea, stands over for next week. 

Several other Letters are on our table, waiting their turn. 


the Spectator in its own pages, instead of extracts in another paper, he 
would have seen that the matter he writes about was disposed of in our 
publication of the 20th October. 








POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


No definitive intelligence as yet respecting the mode of filling the va- 
cancies in the Government. We have printed, among our miscellaneous 
news, Lord Stanley’s note, written in evident flutter, to Sir Willoughby 
Jones, which was the first overt sign of some communications between 





the Cabinet and Lord Stanley. The subsequent events are—his depart- | 


ure for Knowsley, on Wednesday evening ; his return to London, yes- 
terday ; and Lord Palmerston’s departure from town “on a visit to the 
Queen” at Windsor, yesterday. The Times is silent. 

Several names are currently mentioned for the Colonial Office race. 
Lord Stanley stands first; the others are Lord Harrowby, Lord Elgin 
(scratched), Lord John Russell (aged). 

_ The a have become more complicated by there being two Stanleys 
in the field: Lord Stanley of Alderley has been named for the Post-office, 
which would vacate the Board of Trade: for that office Lord Stanley of 
ag has been named; also Mr. Robert Lowe, at present Vice-Presi- 


The Command-in-chief of the Army is likewise said to be in a doubtful 
state: Lord Hardinge retiring, for some reason ; to be succeeded by Lord 
Seaton ; the Duke of Cambridge to take the command in Ireland, and 
to step up by and by to the Horse Guards. 

The “fashionable intelligence” mentions that Lord and Lady Derby 
leaye Knowsley next week, “ona tour of visits.” 





All the officers | 








| do we ask of you? 





Throughout the week, much interest has been taken in the health of 
the Bishop of London, and bulletins have been issued from time to 
time by his medical attendants. The latest, dated yesterday, states 
that “ the Bishop has made as much progress as can reasonably be ex- 
pected, and is going on satisfactorily.” No further bulletin will be issued 
unless a change should take place. 

For some time Belfast has anticipated, with no small commotion, a visit 
from the Lord-Lieutenant. The great event came off this week. Lord 
Carlisle arrived at Belfast on Wednesday, and on Thursday he was pre- 
sent ata public banquet given in his honour in the Music-Hall; the 
Mayor presiding, and many of the nobility and gentry of that region 
sitting around. Lord Carlisle delivered a discursive speech, touching 
lightly on the “marvellous progress of Belfast,’ but refraining from the 
‘“impertinence ”’ of treating its inhabitants to a “ copious dose of their own 
statistics”’ ; praising the city prison; uttering intense longings for peace, 
but also trusting, that till a peace at once safe and honourable is attained, 
we shall be cheerful and resolute and prodigal of sacrifice; remarking on 
the improved condition of Ireland, the better feeding and clothing, “ the 
infinitely greater proportion of shoes and stockings”’ now than aforetime ; 
and saying something anent the talked-of fillibustering expedition from 


| the West. 


“T have heard, indeed, lately, something of new arrivals being expected 
in this country from America. Well then, gentlemen, will they be all Irish- 
men, returning home to till their fields again, to work their looms again, to 
kiss their wives and families again? If so, we will heartily bid them wel- 
come, provided they at least come in some moderation. Can it be that the 
could come, that any could come here with any hostile intention? I fee 
sure that the good sense as well as the good feeling of all true-hearted Irish- 
men or Americans would repudiate the monstrous supposition. If, contrary 
to all expectation and all reason, they would so come, I ought not to say 
that they would be as welcome as the others; but of this 1 feel content—~ 
that the Antrim Rifles, whom I left in Dublin, and the North Down Rifles, 
whom I find in Belfast, will be able to give a very good account of them,” 

Among other speakers, were Lord R. Montague, Lord Massarene, Mr, 
Whiteside, and Lord Londonderry; and joviality was sustained until 
midnight. 

The Magistrates of Cavan met on Tuesday, expressed the “ utmost 
abhorrence” of the sanguinary outrage on Miss Hinds; resolved to use 
their best endeavours “to bring the perpetrators to justice’; recom~- 
mended that “an additional police-station should be formed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the late outrage’ ; and entered into a subscription to 
carry out their purposes. 

At a meeting of conspicuous Liverpool persons of all parties, held 
yesterday, the Mayor in the chair, it was resolved that a memorial should 
be erected to commemorate the late Archdeacon Brooks. As it stands, 
the memorial will be a statue of the venerated Archdeacon, set up in St. 
George's Hall. 

The Earl of Albemarle is “ carrying on with vigour” the campaign 
against the drunkenness of Norfolk and Suffolk, initiated by him at the 
Banham tea-meeting. Tis latest published efiurt was a speech of earnest 
exhortation against the besetting vice of those counties, delivered on 
Tuesday, at a meeting of the Shropham and Guiltcross Agricultural 
Society, held at East Harling, near Thetford. 

** My friends, labouring men, if we tender to you the hand of good fellowe 
ship, have we not a right to ask something on your parts in return? What 
Do we ask for any favour? No; we ask you not to in- 
jure yourselves—to abstain from drink ; not to do that which injures your 


| health, ruins your family, blasts your character, and leads you to the pere 


petration of crimes. We ask you not to squander that which would improve 
your household comforts and raise you in the scale of society. I wish to see 
the labouring men in this country a little more like freeborn Englishmen ; [I 
wish to see the labourer raised in every possible way. .... Don't imagine 
that we want to strike at your amusements. I wish to see your amusements 


| of a better kind—I wish to see the manly sports of our country, such as 


cricket and quoits, more generally practised. I should even like to see them 


taught at schools.” 





The only news from the seat of war comes in this shape from Paris, 
ted yesterday— 
“‘ Despatches have arrived from the Crimea. The Allies have completed 
important reconnaissances, and retired. ‘The bases of action are all satisfac- 
tory.” 

Three wounded French Generals—Bosquet, Mellinet, Trochu—landed 
at Marseilles on Tuesday from the Crimea, hailed by the vivats of a 


If Mr. John Masterton, of Edinburgh, had been in the habit of reading great multitude, 


The Gazette of last night contains two despatches addressed to General 
Simpson and forwarded by him to Lord Hardinge. They are from Ma- 
jor-General Dacres, commanding the Royal Artillery, and Liecutenant- 
Colonel St. George, commanding the siege-train; they describe the ser- 
vices rendered by those bodies, and bring several officers under the notice 
of the Horse Guards. General Dacres states, that in spite of all diffi- 
culties, “ there has been no instance in which the Commander-in-chief 
has required the Artillery to act where they have been found unprepared; 
and at the close of each bombardment they have always possessed the 
means of continuing the fire.” 

The Gazette also contains the announcement, that Brevet-Colonel 
William Fenwick Williams, of the Royal Artillery, is promoted to the 
rank of Major-General in the Army, “ for his distinguished conduct in 


| the defence of Kars” ; and that Brigadier-General John Edward Dupuis 


is promoted to the rank of Major-General, “ for his distinguished services 
with the Army in the Crimea.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay APTERNOON. 

There has been an increased demand for money this week, both in the dis+ 
count-market and the Stock Exchange; principally owing to the various ac» 
ceptances due on Saturday, including the payments of the 4th. To meet 
these, sales and loans upon Stock have been effected ; which, combined with 
other causes, have occasioned a decline in the Funds of } per cent upon 
the highest prices of Monday, when Consols reached 88}. ‘To this they were 
assisted by the announcement of a large arrival of gold on Saturday from 
Australia, a fall of 2s, in the Corn-market, and the closing of accounts by 





the Bear : they have since been as low as 87g. Today they rallied to 
88}, oat tae off” at 87} 8 for both Money and Account. There 
has been greater activity, and the inquiry Stock more 
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ed. The purchases of the public during the first portion of the 
week were limited, owing roe to the severity of the weather. 
The hostile tone of the United States Government has excited some at- 
tention. Exchequer Bills, which had previously rallied, are again very flat, 
being 10s. to5s. discount. At 10s. discount, taking the interest at 37. 16s. per 
annum, the March issue, liable to be redeemed at par in a few months, 
would pay at the rate of nearly 5 per cent. The East India Company have 
withdrawn the notice issued on the 18th July last, of a reduction of interest 
on India Bonds from 4 to 3} per cent from the 2lst of July 1856: the rate is 
to continue at 4 per cent. This notice has not arrested the downward ten- 
dency of these securities ; they are 10s. discount to 4s. discount. The Company 
have also notified a reduction from 2s, 2d, to 2s. 1d. in the rate of exchange 
for bills on Bengal and Madras; on Bombay from 2s. 23d. to 2s. 1}d. This 
measure will probably check the heavy remittances of specie to India. The 
average stock of bullion in both departments of the Bank of England, for 
the month ending the 29th of September, was 13,530,842/. ; a decrease of 
2,188,502/. compared with the preceding month, but an increuse of 308,356/. 
in comparison with the same time last year. 

The French Funds have exhibited heaviness, but the rate of exchange on 
London is maintained. At Hamburg it is lower, and the rate of discount 
has advanced to 6 per cent. At Amsterdam also the quotation of the ex- 
change is considerably lower, through the operations in silver for the Bank 
of France. Some portions of the gold-arrivals continues to be retained in 
this country: out of 442,000/. received on Saturday from Australia, about 
200,0007. has been taken to the Bank of England; the balance will be re- 
mitted to France. The arrivals this week have been 174,000/. from the West 
Indies, and 400/. from New York. Among the exports, 20,000/. has been 
sent to Lisbon and Cadiz. 

Yesterday the Transfer-offices at the Bank of England were shut; and it 
was also a close holiday at the Stock Exchange and the Paris Bourse. 

Foreign Stocks have been tolerably well supported. Peruvian and Buenos 
Ayres are l higher. Dutch has fallen 2 per cent, owing to a decline in Am- 
sterdam of about the same extent through the Bank of Holland raising the 
rate of discount to 4 per cent. Belgian is 3, Turkish Stock }, and the Scrip 

lower. 

: In Railways the transactions have been unimportant. The settlement of 
the Account on Tuesday tended to create firmness; since which time there 
has been very little alteration: today they are 5s. better in some instances. 
London and North-Western leave off at 92} 3. French Shares have fallen 


during the week 2s. 6d. to 10s. 
SaTURDAY, Twetve o’CLock. 


The English Funds are 3 higher this morning, owing to the bullion re- 
turn by the Bank of England, which for many weeks past had exhibited con- 
siderable reductions, now showing anincrease of 73,158/. Consols for Money 
and Account are now 88}. Exchequer Bills 10 5 discount. In Foreign 
Stocks no movement has occurred; Turkish, 78} 9}, Ditto Scrip 34 2 dis- 
count. Railways are tolerably firm; only three bargains have yet taken 

lace—London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95} ; London and North-Western, 


2}; Midland, 644. 
SaturDAY, One o’CLock. 


The English Funds have not maintained the improvement of the morning, 
but have reverted to their former position—Consols being now 87} 8 for 
Money and Account. Exchequer Bills 9 4 discount. Exchequer Bonds 
984 3. India Bonds 5 discount. Annuities 1885 16}. In Foreign Stocks, 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents are 1 better; Grenada, 19}; Ditto De- 
ferred, 63; Spanish Passive, 5}; Turkish, 79 }. 

Railways have slightly receded; the transactions have been very limited— 
Eastern Counties, 82; Great Northern, 84}; Ditto B Stock, 120; Great 
Western, 50}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 75}; London and Blackwall, 63 ; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95}; London and North Western, 92 ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 21} ; Midland, 64; North-Eastern 
—Berwick, 68; Ditto Leeds, 11}; Ditto York, 45; South-Eastern, 57}. 
Preference Shares—Great Northern 5 per Cent Scrip, Redeemable at 5 per 
Cent Premium, 73; London and Brighton New Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 
112; Dutch Rhenish, 10; Eastern of France, 36; Great Western of Canada, 
223; Northern of France, 34}; Paris and Lyons, 443. Joint Stock Banks— 
Australasia, 90} ; City, 58; Union of Australia, 73. Miscellaneous—Canada, 
1203; Crystal Palace, 1} ; Ditto Preference, 44. 

718 








3 per Cent Consols ...... coe 8 | Danish 3 perCents......... $14 
Ditto for Account .......... 87; 8 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 624 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 87 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 91 3 
New 8 per Cents ........00. 7% ¢ Mexican 3 per Cents....... 19} Jexd. 
Long Annuities ............ 4 | Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 735 
Bank Stock ...cccccccccves 2068 | Ditto3 DOPED. osccceceee 52 4 
Exchequer Bills ............ 9 4dis. | Portuguese 4 per Cents.... 43 5 
BmGle Goeek ..cccccccccecces 226 9 | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 95 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents 80 3 | Ditto44 per Cents...... -. 88 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98100 | Spanish 3 per Cents. 374 8 
Belgian 4} per Cents . 90 2exd., Ditto Deferred...... 19 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents.. . 99 101 | Sardinian 5 per Cents . 835 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 869 





The adjourned examination of J. W. Cole, in the Bankruptcy Court, has 


been postponed sine die, as the investigation of the accounts will occupy a | 


long time. About 7000/. of assets have been realized, but a disputed claim of 
Overend and Co. for 120,000/. prevents at present a distribution. 


Che Chratres. 

The indefatigable playgoer, who, having on Wednesday week regaled 
himself with Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh at Sadler's Wells, proceeded on 
the following Saturday to the Haymarket, and there witnessed a four-act 
drama of the domestic kind, entitled Zhe Beginning and the End, must 
have experienced a strange transition from the etherial to the earthy— 
the very earthy. After looking down from a sort of air-balloon upon the 
tragedy of Linlithgow, and seeing the grim old story grow soft with phan- 
tasmagoric hues, the descent into the society of a couple of persons pro- 
saically engaged in perpetrating a fraud tantamount to a forgery, without 
a spark of the poetical or the adventurous to recommend them, must have 
been tremendous. Zhe Beginning and the End was certainly a dose of 
the most formidable realism. When the fraud was in the course of perpe- 
tration, we were compelled to dwell on the minutest circumstances of the 
crime—to see the proper will snatched from the pillow of the dying man, 
and follow it down-stairs into the kitchen, till we almost felt that 
we were accomplices in the transaction. When the ruffian menaced 
assassination, we almost touched the edge of his knife; when the 
sick man pined in his easy chair, we experienced the flavour of his salts 
and senna. On the plot it is now needless to pause ; for the audience 
rejected the tale of sordid crime and horror with such manifest symptoms 
of displeasure, that the play was withdrawn after an invalid existence of 
five nights. We often hear of martyrs to truth ; the author of this luck- 
less work may be regarded as a martyr to indiscriminate truthfulness, 





The present seems to be the age for bad farces. A little vapid thing 
produced at Drury Lane, with the title Twenty Minutes with a Tiger, 
Just seryes to show how Mr, Charles Mathews can whip up even nothing 





—the very ni/—into sparkling froth, but is intrinsically worthless; and 
when we see the old farce Z/e Hundred-pound Note, which has been revived 
at the Adelphi, we are forced to admit that, notwithstanding it is a mass 
of absurdities, tacked together in the clumsiest fashion, it gives evidence 
of a degree of animal spirit—a relish for “ fun ”’—that is not often to bo 
found in the present day. 


Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The French metropolis is again in a state of theatrical activity. On 
Monday, Mario reappeared at the Italiens, as Almaviva, to the Rosina of 
Madame Borghi-Mamo. At the Théatre Lyrique, a new Belgian com- 
poser, M. Gevaert, has made his first essay, with a comic opera entitled 
Les Lavandiéres de Santarem, to which MM. Demery and Grangé have 
furnished a somewhat lax libretto. La Raisin, a celebrated comedian of 
the last century, beloved by the son of Louis Quatorze, gives the name 
and plot to a comedy in two acts, written by M. Roger de Beau- 
vallet, and produced at the Odéon. At the Gaité, a new drame, by MM. 
Anicet Bourgeois and A. Dennery, who after a long rivalry now work in 
friendly union, has been produced with the title Le Medecin des Enfans. 
A curious social position is manifested in the course of the plot. One 
gentleman is naturally, the other legally the father of the heroine; and 
their relations in this respect being perfectly known to each other, they 
grow so warm in a dispute about the young lady’s marriage prospects, 
that a duel ensues. The two fathers, having each tried to exercise the 
paternal right, part content that the lovely Louise shall belong to neither 
of them, but to her future husband, 





FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Yesterday evening this important series was for the first time exhibited 
under the effect of gas-light. This effect is one which suits the rich 
warmth of a well-toned photograph—and Mr. Fenton’s are particularly 
well-toned; and it brings out effectively the brilliant light and shade of 
the details. For looking close into the subjects, for the purpose of esti- 
mating likenesses, and so on, daylight is the best. 

One or two points of novelty appear in the exhibition. Since it opened, 
General Windham’s name has become more familiarly honourable; and 
the portraits of General Codrington—one half eclipsed by his white horse 
—have acquired an added interest. Another portrait is altogether new, 
—that of Prince Napoleon, whom Mr. Fenton has just been over to Paris 
to photograph. The Prince is presented at full length, and will be re- 
cognized at once by his face, so like the first Napoleon’s, with an expres- 
sion recalling that common to a certain extent toa class of the Roman 
Emperors. 


Critters to the Editor. 
THE PEACE PARTY AND THE WAR PARTY. 
31st October 1855. 

Srr—Will you permit me to offer a few remarks on the leading article of 
your last number, in which you discuss the question, ‘‘ What are we still 
fighting for?” 

In that article it is stated, that “‘ while, with few exceptions, the clamourers 
for peace are allowed by their opponents to be actuated by honest though 
mistaken notions, the latter are generally set down as men under the influ- 
ence of corrupt motives and savage passions.” It is certainly an easy thing 
to form opinions on partial evidence, nor is it more difficult to assert of any 
given opinions that they are so formed. Until I saw this statement in 
your last number, I was under the impression that the reverse of it was 
far nearer the truth; that, speaking generally, the advocates for peace, 
whether on the ground of the impolicy of entering on any war, or 
the injustice of the present one, have been treated in a way not 
altogether unlike persecution, while their own conduct on the whole 
exempted them from a similar charge as regards their opponents. Nor, so 
far as my knowledge of the public press extends, do I see any cause for 
abandoning this opinion ; for, even if some who advocate peace may have 
exhibited some intemperance in their language, it is as nothing in compari- 
son with the wholesale abuse and unmeasured virulence of the war portion 
of the daily press. In the speeches of Mr. Gladstone I must confess myself 
wholly unable to discern any ‘ explosions of corrosive gas,” while I do find 
in them a scrupulous equinus iu imputing unworthy motives to his oppo- 
nents, even while denouncing the prosecution of war for the sake of military 
success as “‘ anti-Christian, ancl and inhuman.” On the other hand, the 
low vituperation expended by the Zimes on Mr. S. G. Osborne, not for directly 
advocating the peace or condemning the war, but amy for reminding Eng- 
lishmen that their own home affections, their own human sympathies, are 





| not confined to themselves, is a sufficient indication of the rancour with 


which they are regarded who go far beyond Mr. Osborne in their unequivo- 
cal condemnation of the war. 

But, granting that the language of what is called the Peace party is de- 
serving of the strong censure which you have passed upon it, there is an 
essential difference between their position and that of their opponents, which 
in common fairness ought not to be lost sight of. The advocates of this war 
may say of the other side, that they are influenced by * mistaken notions,” 
but they can say no more: they who condemn it are compelled, in the merest 
honesty, to denounce its further prosecution as a greatsin. The usurper 
and the tyrant may consider that those who stigmatize them are mistaken in 
their ideas, but they have no right to retort on them all the epithets which 
may be bestowed on themselves. I, for one, must acknowledge that the 
disposition now so generally manifested to put aside the morality of the 
question can scarcely be too strongly reprehended. Like all matters of 
practice, the course pursued must either be right or wrong. I believe 
the war, which all along seemed to me to be unnecessary, to be now, 
not only unnecessary, but utterly unlawful: I cannot, therefore, call 
the — of it by any other than its right name; I cannot con- 
sider the language not unfrequently employed on behalf of it as other 
than immoral, or characterize the temper of mind which so expresses 
itself, as any other than bloodthirsty and unchristian. But it must be plain 
that the language of either party is something quite distinct from the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are we fighting for?” This is the cardinal point; and it is 


| the very point which is enveloped in the deepest haze. A thousand differ- 


ent ends are proposed, a thousand schemes suggested,—all proving, if no- 
thing else, yet at least this, that the matter is not one for ordinary appre- 
hension, which, if it fall within the compass of morality, it ought to be. 
Vagueness on such a subject as the present seems to me terrible and 
ominous, and I cannot read without misgiving your assertion that “the 
justification of the war lies in its complete success, and that the price paid for 
it must not be paid for nothing.” It is not so much here the question what 
will justify the war, but rather, what will not such expressions justify ? And 
when they are coupled with the subsequent admission, that the terms neces- 
sary to secure the objects of the war “ have varied and will go on to be | 
according to the obstinacy of Russia, and the trouble and expense to whi 
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she _ the Allies,” what a latitude do they not allow, what wild measures 
do they not countenance ? Visions of humbling Russia in the dust, and reso- 
lutions to put upon her every possible indignity, speak but poorly for the 
justice of the quarrel in which the nation has been compelled to embark. I 
make use of this question, because (whether or not our condemnation of the 
war is sure to strengthen the hands of Russia) we have a right to make 
known the fact that the war does not possess the universal popularity which 
the War press ascribes to it. I believe that no statement can be less true ; 
and that it is true to the extent in which it is true, only because a vast pro- 
portion of the people have no opinion which may properly be called their 
own. 

To plunge into the slough of the Four Points and all the political argu- 
ments sat forth to make the worse appear the better cause, would be a super- 
fluous labour ; but it is certain that the responsibility of rejecting terms 
which might otherwise have been satisfactorily defined, does rest on the 
shoulders of the English Government; and it is also clear that Russia was 
willing to withdraw her exclusive protectorates, and that we are continuing 
the war because we insist on the perpetual limitation of her fleet. What 
right have we as a nation to insist upon this? what right have we to sup- 
pose that another independent nation will submit to the demand? We know 
what our answer would be were the tables turned; we might also learn on 
reflection that such a limitation is an end which, if attained, will afford any- 
thing but a certain security ; we might also see the absurdity of such terms, 
while the unscrupulous adventurer who sways the power of France is at 
liberty to multiply his own ships indefinitely in the Mediterranean. 

I have written, J fear, at too great length ; but I venture to hope that 


you will give publicity to the conscientious conviction of one who is alto- | 


gether unable to perceive the necessity or the justice of this war, and who 
feels that this conviction not only justifies but also enforces the employment 
of terms which cannot come gracefully from its supporters. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, G. W. C. 
[Our answer to “‘G. W.C.” must be brief, but not the less decisive for 
that. For the general charge of violent language towards their opponents 
brought by us against the Peace party, we refer him to Mr. Bright’s speeches, 
assim ; to the proceedings of the Birmingham corn-merchant Sturges ; to 
ir Arthur Elton’s penny pamphlets, the more striking in this respect from 
the character and usual bearing of the man ; to Mr. Macqueen’s elaborate 








justification of Russia, exposed a year ago in the Spectator. In the report of | 


the debate in the House of Commons, 8th June 1855, we find the Prime 
Minister thus rebuking the party—‘‘ He reminded the House, that the 
Peace-at-all-price men were the only Members who had introduced bitter- 
ness and passion into an important and gravely-conducted debate. Their 
speeches were full of passion, vituperation, and abuse, and delivered in a 
me! which showed that angry passions strived for mastery within them,” 

Cc. 

With respect to Mr. Gladstone in particular, the fierceness of his de- 
meanour in the House of Commons towards the close of the session was the 
subject of general and painful remark. His famous peroration about the 
“ paramount destiny’ of holy Russia was noticed, even more for the frantic 
exasperation of the speaker’s bearing, than for its offensive sympathy with 
his country’s enemies. But, beyond what was visible to all his hearers, was 
not his language symptomatic of a temper unusual with him, and justifying 
our phrase of “ corrosive,’’ which seems to have offended G. W.C.? He 
calls war for certain objects hideous, immoral, inhuman, and anti-Chris- 
tian; and throughout his whole speech on May 24, charges the Govern- 
ment and their supporters with carrying on the war for these purposes. 
We need not, however, rest on these particular proofs. G. W. C. tells 
us plainly that the Peace party is by a logical necessity compelled 
to regard its opponents as deserving these epithets of Mr. Gladstone, 
even while he attempts to argue that they have not been applied. He is, 
however, deluding himself when he says that such a necessity exists on one 
side more than on the other. If the Peace party believes in humanity and 
Christianity, the War party believes in patriotism ; and if to support an un- 
just war be inhuman and anti-Christian by necessity, then to oppose a just 
war in which one’s own country is engaged becomes by a similar necessity 
unpatriotic. But, in truth, the only necessity for either party to charge the 
other with these vices respectively, lies in the natural bigotry of most men’s 
minds. So far as either party does it, it disgraces their cause; though we 
confess to more consideration for those who err through passion on their 
country’s side than on behalf of her enemies. With the treatment of 
“S. G. 0.” by the Zimes newspaper we have nothing todo. We felt indig- 
nant that a gentleman should be so abused for what appeared to us rather 
noble sentiments than the reverse ; but he took his kicking so like a well-bred 
spaniel who has committed a nuisance and knows it, that our compassion 
was swallowed up in another feeling. The Zimes apparently has the right, 
however acquired, to treat S. G. O. without regard to the ordinary feelings 
of English gentlemen. 

We repeat, that “the justification of the war lies in its —oe success, 
and that the price paid for it must not be paid for nothing.’’ The war might 
be just though we were wholly to fail, but we should not have been justified 
in undertaking a war to which our power and self-confidence were proved 
unequal. The second clause of the sentence may best be defended by putting 
its converse—“ the price paid must be paid for nothing.” How does G. W. 
C. like that proposition? How does he think England would like it? It isin 
the power of Russia to vary almost at her pleasure the penalty she will have 
to pay for the broken peace of Europe.—Eb.] 





THE MORALITY OF THE AMERICAN UNION, 


1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 31st October 1855. 

Srr—We have once more a rumour of “‘difficulties’’ on the part of the 
United States in relation to England and the European Powers. The dif- 
ficulty is a considerable one,—not for England or for Europe, but for the 
States themselves, arising from their lax condition of morality. They who 
covet their neighbours’ goods are numerous, and their sharp practice as mer- 
chants gradually grows to a sharper practice as pirates and slave-dealers. 
The old Puritan stern virtues are waning into the distant past, and the ear- 
nest life and manhood of the community that grew to be a world’s wonder in 
the resistance to oppression now withers away from sight, and the bluster of 
the buccaneer goes forth to the world instead as the voice of a great nation. 
The morality of the slave-holder claims kindred with the congenial Czar, 
and the heart of humanity is dead to the voice of shame. How are the 
mighty fallen! Is the theory of Buffon indeed a truth,—that the soil of 
America can only bear a degenerate race of men? that the best blood of 
earth must there wither away and decay, unless kept up by constant fresh 
infusion from the fountain-head? Is this true ; or is it that there still rests 
behind the noisy and shameless van a mass of true men who bide their 
time for the regeneration of their race? If there be not, the days of the 

tates are numbered, and they will ultimately, as their enemies have pre- 
dicted, fall into disunion and cease to be a great world-power. 

If there is to be a war between England and the United States, it must be a 
Maritime war: but it will not be as the last war; the time has gone by when 
vietory can be won by a clever trick, overmatching a foe under a feigned re- 
gistry of guns and tonnage. And the accursed impress has disappeared, and 
with it the quarter-deck tyranny that accounted English, seamen as brutes 








on a par with Russian helots. The strength of manhood is multiplied by the 
recognition of manhood. The officers are leaders instead of drivers, and the 
men are volunteers instead of kidnapped slaves. They will fight earnestly 
for the right to pursue a peaceful and profitable vocation unmolested 
by the sea harpies who throng the American seaboard from all quar- 
ters of the earth. The swarm of landless men who overran Mexico 
is no ty for the broad Atlantic with its police of blue-jackets. 
If under t e American flag roam Russian cruisers to change their nation 
with their opportunity, the right of search will have to be executed, if not 
by American by English ships; and the war which began to put down Rus- 
sian lawlessness will have to continue to put down the rapacity of bastard 
freemen. Ifthe staple of the American people be still the brave and moral 
race they once were, they will proclaim with a loud and earnest voice that 
the career of rascaldom shall be at anend. If the true men be in abeyance 
and lawless ruffianry be in the ascendant, sharp and short will be the con- 
test ere America will become again a dependency of Europe. The sinews of 
war grow not in an atmosphere of dishonesty. North will be against South, 
Black against White ; production will decrease, and civil war end in breaking 
up the agglomerated but not wnited States that have outlived permanence in 
losing the power of self-governance. 

This conclusion is perfectly logical. If war ensue, it will be by the will 
of a lawless ey or minority, who will have to institute direct taxation 
as a substitute for bygone customs-duties. Such taxing will hardly be vo- 
luntary ; and if involuntary, it must be by a real Government enforcing it. 
That Government must represent the will of the majority; and if the ma- 
jority be good people or people of wisdom, they will scarcely carry on a 
ruinous war for aggressive purposes where the loss would be more than the 
gain. And such a Government would be enabled to make sharp work with 
the lawless men bringing evil upon them; expelling them bodily from their 
territories, to try their fortunes in savage regions analogous to their lawless 
natures. From that time would commence an wera of freedom tempered by 
Justice. 

It is possible that the imminence of a war would set the nation seriously 
thinking, and giving expression to their thoughts after the American 
fashion. It might be that in the emergency North and South would divide 
into separate republics, the more violent people going to the Southern terri- 
tories; and in such case the North would become powerfully and prac- 
tically interested in joining with Europe to maintain the peace of the world, 
and some definite law would deprive lawless emigrants of the power of again 
disturbing it for their own selfish purposes. 

In the cause of freedom all that is valuable in America would be united. 
In the cause of lawless plunder the States would be a rope of sand. If 
America suffers it to go forth throagh her press uncontradicted that her 
citizens are the allies of Russia, the direct inference is that they are the 
enemies of freedom, and as such are to be dealt with. If they do not them- 
selves arrest their buccaneers, they must be held to sanction them. When 
with a sense of justice bands of native Americans shall burn reputed slavers 
and pirate ships in their harbours, as they flung the teainto Boston waters, 
there will be an end of piracy, and the piratical hordes will betake themselves 
elsewhere, and cities of honest men will cease to be the receptacles of the 
scum of Europe. If the old blood has died out, and no more of justice be 
left, the days of the American Union are numbered. 


am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripces ADAMS, 








A NEW DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Belfast, 27th October 1855, 

Smm—I see that in the petition to Parliament embodying the views of the 
Administrative Reform Association, it is proposed that the Private and Local 
business of Parliament should be transferred to a Department of State. 

I regret that so very important a subject has been thus thrust among 
many others not directly connected with it. Such a change, if properly 
effected, would be a great measure of Parliamentary Reform and Administra- 
tive Reform in one. 

Members of Parliament are unpaid: may they ever remain so! We have 
few greater privileges than our facility of getting public business done by 
volunteers. But it is not reasonable to expect unpaid persons to attend to 
the mere details of business. Their services ought to be demanded in the 
ruling and thinking departments alone: the executing of their commands, 
and the performance of routine duties, ought to be left to their paid subor- 
dinates. Now, the Private and Local Bill Committee work of the House of 
Commons, especially, throws on its Members a vast quantity of labour of a 
kind which cannot be reasonably demanded of volunteers, and which volun- 
teers cannot be relied on to perform carefully. The evil result is twofold: 
the private and local business of Parliament is badly done, and the public 
time is taken up with that business to an extent that seriously impedes the 
progress of public legislation. ; 

While a great and important part of what is really the administrative 
business of the country is thus badly done by what we still call the Legisla- 
ture, the most important function of the Executive Government, in time of 
peace, has latterly been the carrying of acts through Parliament: so that 
the members of the Government have not only their proper functions to 
fulfil in the administration of Home, Foreign, and Colonial affairs, which 
ought to be work and responsibility enough for any set of men, but they are 
in addition expected to assume that most important of all functions the 
initiative in legislation. The result of all this confusion is, that the Legisla- 
ture and the Executive have made an exchange of their functions, to the 
great detriment of the efficiency of both: the leading duty of the Executive 
is to attend to legislation, and the most onerous duties of the Legislature are 
those belonging to administration. 

The remedies needed are twofold. Parliament is to be disburdened of its 
administrative duties; and the initiative in legislation, which belongs to 
every Member of Parliament in theory, is to be restored in practice. — 

The first object may be easily and completely attained by adopting the 
suggestion of the Administrative Reform Association,—namely, to transfer 
the care of the details of private and local legislation to a Department of 
State, to be created for the purpose. . . 

The second of these two objects is generally thought desirable, but im- 
practicable. I believe that a single comprehensive change in the mode of 
transacting Parliamentary business would attain it in a very great degree. 
Let a staff of legal officials be attached to each House of Parliament, and 
charged with the exclusive duty of drafting public bills. These should be 
nominated by the Chancellor for the Lords, and by the Speaker for the 
Commons. The mode of bringing in a measure should then be to move 
“ that the Law Officers of the House be instructed to prepare a bill for the 
purpose,” &c.; and one of them should attend as secretary on every Com- 
mittee on a bill, for the purpose of inserting or modifying clauses in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Committee. The forms should be the same 
for Government bills as for bills brought in by private Members, so as to 
place both, as far as possible, on the same vantage-ground. 

These two changes would do very much to lay on Government the duty of 
administering, and to restore to Parliament the power of legislating; and 
would immensely increase the efficiency of both. ‘ ; 

I hope in a future letter to state my views as to the manner in which the 
administrative functions of Parliament are to be transferred to the Executive. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD STANLEY SENT FOR. 

Lorp Stan ey could not go down to Fakenham, because he had to 
go down to Knowsley on Wednesday night. The chairman sus- | 
pected that some “ state occasion” kept Lord Stanley away from 
the Fakenham educational meeting; and the Zimes “ believes it 
is not impossible that Lord Stanley may become a member of the 
present Government.” What does this oracular announcement 
mean? Has Lord Stanley been “sent for”? Is Lord Palmerston 
making over the Premiership in succession to Lord Derby; or 
to the son for the father? And are we to have another Coalition, 
in the shape of “all the talents” not yet included in the pre- 
sent Government? In spite of the present fever for “juvenile” 
promotion, we do not very confidently expect this solution of the 
mystery. ; 

There is another alternative. Is Lord Stanley summoned to 
join the existing Cabinet, recruited as that Cabinet has been from 
all quarters? There appears but one difficulty in the supposition. 
It is not that he is the eldest son of the house of Derby, for Derby 
himself during the last crisis was in communication with Lord 
Palmerston.' Lord Stanley is separated from all parties—* open to 
all, influenced by none.” He appears to be disqualified in no way 
for accepting office with any Premier, were it not for his marked 
and recent adyocacy of a peace to be concluded forthwith. We do 
not rest upon reports as to Lord Stanley’s coquettings with the 
suspected Coalition; we do not refer to still obscurer hints 
that he has been engaged in some possible relations with 
the newspaper republic, according to which the ubiquitous | 








scion of the house of Derby might have come forth as a | 
Lord of the Fourth Estate. We refer to his own speeches 

delivered on public oceasions. He seemed to be the hope of the | 
Peace party. Are we then to have a special Peace element intro- | 
duced into the War Ministry of Palmerston? There have been 
many amalgamations—we have had to grow used to amalgamations | 
of late; but this combination of an acid with an alkali to form a | 
neutral salt would be likely to create an effervescence. 

There is yet a third supposition. Parties are so completely | 
broken up, or broken down, that no one finds itself in possession 
of the support enabling it to man an effective Cabinet or lead the | 
majority of the Commons at its back ; and Lord Aberdeen rescued | 
the country from government under the larger one of many mi- | 
norities, by forming a Ministry of influential leading men taken 
from various sections of party. The idea at that time was simply | 
to eombine men of influence in order that the Queen’s Government | 
might go on ; but as party is not rey to be reorganized until 
some great guiding principle, accepted by a majority but not by | 
all, shall revive distinctive separations and create distinctive com- | 
binations, we shall cog | have this eclectic form of Cabinet per- | 
manently ; and instead, therefore, of treating it as a provisional 
arrangement, we must make the best of it. The subject is well 
handled by a writer in the new number of the North British Re- 
view; who shows how we lose real advantages while seeking 
the imaginary advantage of a supposititious harmony in the 
Cabinet. 

“The desirable arrangement—that which would most contribute to the 
welfare and glory of a nation—would undoubtedly be that by which the ar- | 
rangement of each special department should be in the hands of the states- | 
man who most thoroughly understood that department, and whose views re- 

arding it were most sound, i. e. most in accordance with the constant, de- 

berate, enlightened opinion of the country, even though his notions on 
matters connected with other Government questions were by no means cor- 
respondingly judicious; and that he should be able to a upon the 
rest of the Cabinet the stamp of his own mind, and to imbue them with | 
his doctrines as far as related to his own spécialité, and no further. By such 
an arrangement, we should combine the advantages of a perfectly united and 
a perfectly judicious Cabinet.” 

Frhus, for example, it is assumed “that Mr. Gladstone is a consummate 
master of the principles of financial policy ;’’ . . . . * that Lord Clarendon is 
the man of oll cians whom the nation is anxious to intrust with the direction 
of its foreign relations;” . . . . that “* Lord Grey would be incomparably the 
best man to be at the head of the civil administration of the Army;”... . 
and that Lord Elgin best combines sound principles and practical experience 
for the Colonial department. 

‘A Government composed of these men—with colleagues equally eminent 
severally for their special qualifications, and each giving the tone, controlling 
the policy, and speaking the decisions of the Cabinet on questions relating 
to his own branch—would be such a Government as the country has always 
wanted but has never seen. 

‘* Now we will assume further—what notoriously is partially and might 
easily be wholly true—that these several statesmen, so wise and sound each 
in his own department, are wise and sound in that department only ;—that 
Mr. Gladstone, so unrivalled a master of finance, is utterly astray on the sub- 
ject of our foreign policy ; that Lord Clarendon has a screw loose on the sub- 
ject of Colonial administration; that Lord Grey holds strong but quite erro- 
Reous notions as to affairs of revenue and taxation; and that Lord Elgin 
differs altogether from the latter as to Army reform, and fancies he knows a 
great deal upon the subject, when in reality he knows absolutely nothing.” 

Under the present theory of the oye | and reality of Cabinet 
agreement, the Ministers must seek to obtain harmony by com- 
promising their individual opinions; as the maker of the keyed 
instrument, unable to fit each note at its exact pitch to the key- 
board, renders each one too flat. 

“Mr, Gladstone gives up or modifies some of his well-considered 
and consistent schemes of finance to humour the errors of Lord Clarendon 
or the crotchets of Lord Grey,—perhaps even risks failure by surren- 
facing. some essential though apparently secondary feature of his system. 
Lord Clarendon—finding Mr. Gladstone dead against him as to the treatment 
of this eourt or the despatch of those ambassadorial instructions, and as un- 
bending as conscientious men are apt to be—gives way, introduces perplexity 





and confusion into a previously clear policy, and perhaps, by giving an im- 


pression to foreign powers of vacillation or timidity, leads to future bloodshed 
or imbroglio.”” 

“ The wisdom of the Cabinet has been sacrificed to its union— 
or rather to the supposition, shadow, and simulacrum of that union.’’ 
- + + + “We pay a solid and heavy price for an imaginary gain.” 
A yet more serious evil is entailed by the collision of the actual 
facts with the theoretical morality of public life. Pretending that 
we have united Cabinets, we establish a huge lie; and the pub- 
lic Knows that it is a lie. If Lord Stanley be admitted to the 
Ministry on the new plan, Cabinets will begin to tell the truth, 
according to the principle of the North British reviewer. The 

lan would make each member of the Cabinet Premier in his own 
ine of business—suppose Lord Stanley, for example, Premier in 
Colonial affairs. That would be very well, if all business were 
only departmental. But a Cabinet has, on the most important 
oceasions, to speak on questions too large for any department ; 
its conviction, and utterance, and action, must then be national. 
The present war, for instance, is not a departmental war, to be 
transacted entirely at the Horse Guards or even behind Gwydyr 
House; it isa war in which the Colonial Minister has to confer, in 
the name of the nation, with sympathizing Colonies. And we 
have before found how mischievous it is to have in a War Cabi- 
net men who were not hearty in the war. 





THE DIFFERENCE WITH AMERICA. 
ALTHOUGH there is no general desire that Parliament should meet 
before Christmas, there would be some convenience in the sitting 
of the two Houses at the present time, inasmuch as they might 
obtain for the country an explanation from Ministers touching 
the aspect of our relations with the United States. Language has 


| been publicly uttered which implies that the considerable naval 


force ordered to the West Indian and North American station 
may be employed to use coercion against citizens of the great 
Federal Republic; and it would at least allay anxiety, and possi- 
bly prevent complications, if we knew with certainty what is in- 
tended, and the grounds upon which any such course is thought 
necessary. At present we have nothing save darkly-hinted in- 
sinuations in public journals, that some kind of privateering 
enterprise is on foot in America for the purpose of aiding 
Russia against this country; or that some kind of buecaneering 
expedition is contemplated in the direction of the West Indies, 
which it may be necessary to put down by force. We look in 
vain, however, to discover any tangible evidence on which these 


| suggestions are based. Notwithstanding the impossibility of con- 


trolling the press of the United States or keeping any considerable 
enterprise secret, we see no trace of the alleged privateering. The 
latest intelligence respecting buccaneering expeditions related to 
that which Colonel Kinney was understood to have mustered in 
the Southern States for an attack upon Nicaragua, or Cuba, or 


| some destination not very definite, but which drew the attention 


of the Federal Government, and was effectually prevented and 
dispersed. We continue our search, therefore, in order to discover 
if possible any apparent cause of quarrel. 
nfortunately, we have not far to seek. The most obvious 
subject of difference is the late attempt of certain agents under 
the British Government to levy recruits for the British North 
American Legion, by means of an agency for collecting men 
within the territories of the United States, and the subsequent 
rosecution of those agents by the public officers of the Union. 
his difference was too flagrant to be overlooked; and the case 
is sufficiently simple to be easily understood by the British pub- 
lic, although a satisfactory adjustment of the affair may not be 
so easy. It was supposed that there were many persons in 
the United States—disappointed emigrants, foreigners, labourers 


| out of work, and adventurous oe of all kinds—who might be 
e 


willing to take service under t ritish flag in the East, if only 
there were agents ready to receive them. Agents accordingl 
were appointed; and they commenced business at New York, Phil 
adelphia, and other places. Instructions were issued by Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, pointing out the 
law of the Federal Republic against enlistment in the service 
of a foreign prince, and laying down rules by which the 
breach of that law might be avoided. From the publicity 
with which the agents acted, from their eagerness to obtain 
recruits, from their disappointment at not being paid with suf- 
ficient promptitude or liberality, and from their frequent re- 
ferences to their superiors and employers, we are driven irre- 
sistibly to the double inference—first, that they attracted attention 
to their proceedings, as in fact the newspaper reports tell us that 
they did; and secondly, that their superiors, Mr. Crampton in- 
cluded, were more or less connected with the proceedings of the 
inferior agents. The United States law upon the subject is per- 
fectly explicit ; and we have the less right to complain of its en- 
actments since our own Foreign Enlistment Act is, we believe, 
eopied from the Neutrality Act ofthe Congress. That act contains 
the following clause— 

“If any person, within the onto of the United States, hire or retain 
any person to go beyond the limit of the United States, with the intent to be 
enlisted in the serviee of a foreign prince, he shall be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanour.” 

The American side, however, is not without its wanton provo- 
catives. It was necessary to invoke the authority of the Attor- 
ney-General for the United States, and in giving his instructions 
to the District Attorney, Mr. Attorney-General Cushing goes out 
of his way into political discussion and even speculation. The 
Government of Great Britain, he says, “ with extraordinary inat- 
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tention to the grave aspect of its acts,” has “ flagrantly” “ violated 
our sovereign rights as a nation,” and has “evaded our municipal 
laws.” In another letter he makes “a further suggestion,” offen- 
— excluding Consuls from ,“ interference,” on premises thus 
stated— 

“ It is known that instructions on this subject were given by that Go- 
vernment to its officers in the United States. We are told by Lord Claren- 
don that those officers had ‘ stringent instructions’ so to proceed as not to 
violate the municipal law—that is, to violate its spirit, but not its letter. 
rt ~ the instructions themselves violate the sovereign rights of the United 

es, 

This language, with the imputation it conveys, looks as if Mr. 
Attorney-General Cushing intended to pick a quarrel; and it in- 
evitably draws upon his Government a suspicion of mala fides. 

Nor is this the worst: Mr. Cushing states that his Government 
has demanded satisfaction; but he does not state, as a New York 
paper remarks, “that at the same time the British Government 
made this explanation and expressed its regret at the occurrences 
complained of, it also peremptorily rescinded every order in exist- 
ence permitting the enlistment of soldiers for the Crimea in any of 
the North American provinces.” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that our own officials are 
implicated in an open breach of law, subjecting them, by their 
agents, toa charge of misdemeanour. We might have expected 








some such disgraceful result, when we employed crimps to pick up | 


in foreign countries recruits for our army, instead of looking at 


home to the manhood of England, and rewarding her national sol- ' 


diers by sufficient inducements to bring them into the service. If 
we have been affronted, we have laid ourselves open to the affront; 


and certainly there is nothing in this quarrel which justifies any | 


proud or peremptory bearing on our part. 

Although at present the most flagrant, it is not the gravest 
disagreement. There is also the standing dispute about Central 
America, where the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, intended to settle pre- 
vious disputes, has only proved a new point of departure. The 
object of the treaty was to secure the absolute neutrality of the 
lands through which any canal or railway might run from ocean to 
ocean; and it stipulated that neither party should exercise rights 
of sovereignty within that strip of territory eomprising the lands 
of Nicaragua. The Americans construe this to mean that the Eng- 
lish were bound to give up the “ protectorate” over the “ kingdom ” 


of Mosquitia, and to abandon our extensions of the log-cutting | 


settlement of Honduras beyond the bounds defined by treaty last 
century. The kingdom of Mosquitia is a wretched puppet state; 


it was formed for a young half-Negro half-Indian chief, by | 


Mr. Patrick, whom some of our readers will probably re- 
collect as the right-hand man of Colonel Macdonald, the 
arbitrary and vexatious Superintendent of Honduras: the king- 
dom was “ Walker's folly,” established in a swamp, with a degene- 
rate tribe of Indians for his Majesty’s subjects, on lands formerly 
claimed by Spain, and now claimed in Spanish right by the state 
of Nicaragua. It rivals the kingdoms of Tommy-tommy and 
other potentates on the coast of Africa, with the peculiarity of 
being nearer to civilized states, and more easily becoming, there- 
fore, the scene of intrigues by rough and ready adventurers—Eng- 
lish port-masters or Yankee privy councillors to his Majesty. 
But the United States complain, that in lieu of giving up, we have 
encroached—that we have completed and established the new and 
now separate settlement of Navy Bay, under the Colonial Office. 


Only, reply the English, in virtual fulfilment of the preéxisting | 


occupations and arrangements. The case on either side depends 
upon the nice construction of treaties, their letter as well as their 
spirit: those who have been engaged in the negotiation for years 
have not yet approached a settlement. It seems rather to lie in 
that impracticable and entangled state which invites the modern de- 
vice of arbitration. At all events, it has not come to that clear and 
unmistakeable certainty of right on one side and wrong on the other 
which would justify either side in declaring that the time for nego- 
tiation is past and foree is the only appeal. For our own part, 
looking to the value of the occupations or rights at issue—the 
usufructuary occupation at Belize not being contested—we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we should have preferred to any new 
diplomatic complications, any new Bulwer-Clayton treaties, a com- 
plete abandonment of all our political preoccupations and Mosqui- 
to alliances, legacies of a Grey régime, as relief from dependencies 
which are a stigma and an encumbrance rather than an honour 
and a support. And we believe that the country will agree with 
us. 


As for a war with America arising out of questions like these, 
we need not for a moment dwell on the absurdity of such a suppo- 
sition. But if hostilities are not intended, what is the meaning 
of language which holds out the threat, or of the powerful fleet 
ordered to assemble on the coasts of America, which gives force to 
that language ? Is there anything else to explain these démarches ? 





TREATMENT OF THE CONVICT BANKERS. 
THE announcement of the conviction and sentence of the three bank- 
ers at the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, startled the town. 
“ But will the sentence be carried out? will it not be commuted ?” 
The question is suggested not only by the current idea that persons 
so well connected musé find some favour, but still more perhaps from 
the difficulty which the mind naturally feels in associating the 
habitual condition of men like baronets and bankers with the cos- 
tume, condition, and daily life of a convict. Not less also, per- 
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view, the very turpitude of the course adopted in the house “ near 
Temple Bar” is scarcely made apparent to the mind, until we sub- 
stantiate the fact that it is of a kind which puts the offender 
in a prison-costume and classes him with thieves and other 
malefactors. It is scarcely possible to suppose that a West- 
end dignitary and a magnate of the trading world can go 
to lengths like that; and we stop to see if there is not some 
qualifying circumstance, some peculiarity proper to titled person- 
ages and monied men, calculated to draw distinetion between them 
and ordinary criminals. If we look to the evidence, we see that 
there is no such distinction. The Jury found none, the Judge 
found none, and the Executive Ministers will find none. They 
could not at this stage introduce a distinction, because it would 
blast the character of any Minister who should show favour on 
personal grounds; and on public grounds any kind of mitigation 
in favour of these men would be a proclamation that there is a 
conventional licence for practices such as they have used. 

For there can be no idea here of revenge. Bitter as the 
feelings of individuals may be, sweet as the knowledge, that the 
offenders will undergo some pain in return for that which they 
have inflicted, the Government and those who adjudged them to 
punishment did not act on principles of retribution, but for the sake 
of example ; which in a public sense is the only purpose of punish- 
ment. That the sentence will be carried out we are convineed ; 
although literally the law permits almost any kind of mitigation. 
The Crown claims, and has long éxercised, an unbounded power 
of remitting or lessening punishments by pardon. But trans- 
portation cannot be commuted into penal servitude by the Crown, 
though it could by sentence of the Court. The Crown, however, 
could let out the convict bankers upon a licence or ticket-of-leave, 
and this could be done tomorrow, according to the letter of the law. 
That it will be done, no one expects; but the precise rule of 
practice is uncertain. The Home Office has established for its 
own guidance and that of the prison-authorities the scale of pe- 
riods at which tickets-of-leave are to be granted, supposing the 
conduct of the prisoner not to stand in the way of the 
indulgence ; but it has not published the scale, and we only 
learn it bit by bit in the Prison Reports, in returns to Parliament, 
and in such communications as Colonel Jebb’s recent letter in the 
| Rewspapers. What number of years will have to be passed by 

the bankers in imprisonment, (supposing them not to be trans- 
ported,) before, me the regulations, they will be eligible for a 
| ticket-of-leave, we do not know. 
| The very obscurity of this last question confirms our opinion 

that the whole subject demands a public investigation. This new 
point might be settled in a summary fashion. When Parliament 
meets, one of the first things that ought to be done is to move for 
a set of returns which will open the secrets of that adytum the 
| Home Office: it will then be found, probably, that regulations ap- 
| plicable to penal servitude exist, although they have not yet been 
| applied, because penal servitude began too recently. 

There can be no virtue in mystery. The maa aie upon pri- 
soners will not be the greater because the public is kept in the 
dark as to the rules applicable to conviets; but the rules them- 
selves may be worse in proportion as they are shielded from pub- 
lic opinion. The returns ought to be given forthwith. The larger 
investigation into the actual arrangements, practice, and possible 
amendment of the system of penal servitude, is an ulterior anda 
still more important subject. On that point we do not desire to 
| collect suffrages yet; we did not urge a Commission in order to 
| enforce conclusions at which we have arrived already, but in order 

to collect the data, and to present the conclusions arising from the 
evidence. 


' 


| 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

“Tr these figures could be relied upon,” says Mr. Caird, after 
| summing up the probable results of the crop, derived from actual 
| observation, “ there would be no further anxiety on the food ques- 
| tion.” He has arrived at the probable results of the last harvest, 
| which is now entirely stored, by a process of inductive reasoning, 
when we might have the result stated as a matter of certainty, by 
direct report upon ascertained facts ; as we might at an earlier period 
| in the year know the exact amount of land laid under wheat, and so 
have precise data for estimating the probable effect of the 
season upon the results. In the uncertainty as to the positive 
yield, added to the doubts respecting the produce of the crops 
abroad, there have been great fluctuations in the market. 
The present average price of wheat, is exactly 20s. a quar- 
ter higher than it was last year; it costs the country 1,500,0002, 
more per month than it did then: if there is any real deficiency 
in the crop at all equivalent to this extra cost, an earlier ascer- 
taining of the fact would have brought us supplies from a distance, 
and the public would have been spared that additional outlay. 
This is the interest of the public; but if it should prove, as pro- 
bably it may, that the deficiency at home and abroad has been 
over-estimated, then the speculative delays which have taken place 
in bringing wheat to market have aggravated the price fictitiously ; 
and the reaction, as it must be exactly proportionate to that fictitious 
excess, will drag a corresponding amount of fine out of the specula- 
tive pockets, for it will beat down prices in this country beneath the 
level at which they would have remained. The object of “ protec- 
tion” was to maintain steadiness of price; the Free-traders found 
that it was a total failure for that object, and they recommended 
free importations of the commodity for obtaining steadiness of 





haps, from the difficulty of completing the idea that men in the 
position of a Sir John Dean all on enter into courses which in- 
Volye conviction and consignment to aconyict prison. In a simple | 


price. But we find that we want something else, namely, know- 
ledge, in order that each farmer may regulate his growth, while we 
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may measure our imports, in accordance with the production in 
other parts, and the demand; and we cannot have the desired 
steadiness of price—the completeness of supply without excess of 
supply—until we have a machinery for collecting agricultural 
statistics, 

Mr. Caird, who ought to know, speaks as if successive Govern- 
ments had hesitated to obtain the necessary powers from Parlia- 
ment because an outlay of 30,000/. would be required to ob- 
tain accurate returns: but we doubt whether the expense is the 
sole or principal reason. Mr. Packe, last week, recapitulated the 
true difficulty, in a speech of immortal protectionism, at the 
Loughborough Agricultural Association. Attempts have been 
made to collect agricultural statistics through the Poor-law ma- 
chinery: the attempt was made in eleven counties—Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Leicestershire, Berkshire, Worcester- 
shire, Brecknockshire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. As Mr. Packe states, sometimes the Poor- 
law Guardians refused their assistance ; in the majority of cases 
the farmers refused to fill up the returns ; but, as he also states 
with great naiveté, “ the farmers refused, because in many cases 
they thought the Government had an eye to taxation or some other 
thing of the kind injurious to the interests of the farmers.” 
He omits to state that many would have been willing to make the 
returns if they had been compulsory or universally exacted. This 
is intelligible. If a farmer in Suffolk discloses the state of his farm, 
while his next-door neighbour Across an imaginary line in Essex 
is permitted to preserve secrecy, it is evident that the Essex man 
obtains an advantage; although there would be no disadvantage 
in ag if it were equal. He ascribes the willingness of West 
Yorkshire to its being a manufacturing county. Is not one rea- 
son, that the West Riding of Yorkshire is a peculiarly intelligent 
county—more educated than the yous nec veh pow f He ad- 
mits, almost in terms, that the measure may do the farmer no 
harm, but he requires to be shown that it will do him some good. 
Now, we will not venture to say that Mr. Packe can be convinced, 
but we do think that the farmer’s advantage in an accurate know- 
ledge could easily be made out. 

There are advantages in ignorance which have been fully ap- 
preciated by the cleverest of men. Conceal from men their real 
condition, and they may frequently be enticed by hope or guided 
from fear into exertions that they would not have undertaken. If 
the men at the Redan had been informed of the accurate statistics 
or dynamics of Russian bayonets within, it would have been very 
difficult to lead them on to the tentative assault. By concealing 
from a tribe in India the worthless and powerless character of the 
idols they worship, it is possible to persuade a particular tribe that 
they will, obtain advantage from murdering their fellow creatures. 
A moderate amount of ordinary knowledge diffused amongst 
Thugs would supersede the trade of their hierarchy. If farmers 
were always leading a forlorn hope—if there were no means of 
directing agricultural enterprise according to the real capacity of 
our land and the wants of the day—it might be desirable t. ep 
farmers in ignorance, in order to stimulate their indolenve by 
superstitious hopes. It is evident, however, that by acting in 
that manner they are liable, on some occasions, to throw all their 
energies upon wheat when other produce might be in greater de- 
mand, wheat in excess; or when other things are in excess, and 
wheat is likely to be scarce, they may neglect the opportunity. In 
the one case, their energies beat down by competition the value of 
their own produce; in the other case, they leave the foreigner 
to reap the crop of high prices. The farmer’s business is 
really not different from any other kinds of manufacture and com- 
merce. When the banker shall conduct his business the better 
for not knowing what is going on in other towns or abroad—when 
the dealer in cottons shall make more profit by being left in the 
dark as to the proceeds of the crop in America and the want of the 
staple in England—then we shall believe that the farmer will be 
more successful in his trade for not knowing what others in his 
trade are at or what the country really wants. Let us take the 
case at the present moment. It is possible that the crop may be 
really more deficient than we suppose: if so, instead of standing 
where they do, prices would rise, and the farmers might reap an 
honourable and a just profit. The crops from abroad, if not yet 
arrived, are coming: if we knew the actual amount required 
here, the farmer might hasten to supply it; but if the foreign 
supplies are to be short, he would at present ask too small 
a price. If he had any means of knowing what the actual 
deficiency is likely to be, he could with tolerable accuracy 
estimate the real value of what he holds in his hands, and 
secure it. Asit is, in his ignorance he is obliged to guess; he 
makes a compromise between realizing at the moment or wait- 
ing for a continued rise: the consequence is, that he takes some of 
the benefits, and postpones any hope of additional profit, with the 
very serious chance of compensating present success by future loss, 
Nay, we are stating the case far too favourably for him. Quite 
uncertain, totally in the dark, uuaccustomed to make estimates for 
himself, he leaves the business to the dealer, who is now specu- 
lating and jobbing with every kind of “dodge” by which he can 
beat down the farmer with professions of a glut and raise the price 
with prophecies of a deficiency. The farmer lets the speculator 

lay for him at the gaming-table of the corn-market; and Mr. 
Packe tells us that he will get no good by knowing what he is at; 
while Mr. Caird tells us that Government would introduce light 
upon the subject if somebody would furnish it with 30,000/. for the 


purpose. 








THE HYDE PARK DISTURBANCES. 

Tue disturbance to the peace of the Metropolis which now occurs 
weekly in Hyde Park and its neighbourhood, shows that the ex- 
isting arrangements for the preservation of order are insuflicient 
and require immediate attention; for social, like physical disor- 
ders, are often infectious, and when they are allowed to gain 
head they become difficult to suppress. It would be a melancholy 
change if that habitual respect and deference for constituted au- 
thority and established law, hitherto so general among the English, 
and of such service ir times of political excitement, dearth, or 
commercial distress, were to give way to the licence and mob law 
which are but too common in some other countries. 

It has been proposed for the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of Hyde Park to enrol themselves as special consta- 
bles; but such a course is surely a rude mode of proceeding 
which ought now to be wholly unnecessary. There was a time 
when every man was necessarily half a soldier, and had in a great 
measure to depend on himself for the defence of his life and pro- 
perty; but this system, besides being contrary to all principles of 
division of labour, was bad in other respects, since it made every 
man, even when excited by passion, accuser, judge, and execu- 
tioner in his own case. 

An effectual remedy for the evil under consideration has frequent- 
ly been urged, and it seems so simple and reasonable that nothing 
but our political vis inerti# can account for its not having been 
adopted. We refer to the proposal for establishing a reserve police 
force in every town and district; to consist of a large body of re- 
spectable working men, engaged usually in their ordinary occupa- 
tions, but holding themselves in readiness, when called on, to assist 
the regular police. A small annual payment, with an addition for 
actual service when the men should be called out, would, we are 
satisfied, be found a sufficient remuneration. With such a force 
at hand, not only might such petty disturbances as that in ques- 
tion be at once put an end to, but the greater riots might easily 
be suppressed which from time to time disgrace some of our manu- 
facturing towns and agricultural districts. Indeed, with the 
knowledge that a large force for maintaining order was ready to 
spring into existence, few riots would commence. 

We must still wait on the pleasure of Parliament for the 
adoption of such an institution ; but in the mean time the crying 
necessity for more effectual arrangements in the Park will not 
wait. Some special and provisional measures should be taken at 
once. It has been seen that the chief offenders are boys : is it im- 
possible to adopt some rough distinction of that juvenile class, 
and to issue an order that, for the present, no bo s shall be 
admitted into Hyde Park on the Sunday? And why not 
put up a further notice at each entrance to the Park, advising all 
other persons to abstain, for the present, from going into the Park 
on that day; at the same time pointing out the danger that ever. 
one who disregards the caution will run of being confounded with 
rioters. If the riotous will make it a battle-field, let quiet folks 
keep away, and leave the ground clear for constituted authority 
to exercise its summary power. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 

In these modern days of ours, printing has become a sort of 
“ culte,” and the humble profession of literature is transformed, to 
use the cant transcendental phrase, into the “ priesthood of let- 
ters.” Four years ago, Captain Pen went bragging about that he 
had done for his sturdy rival Captain Sword; but the Exhibition 
of All Nations had not closed four months before Captain Sword 
was the principal figure in a certain coup d’état; and three years 
had not gone by, before, the pen failing in a rather lamentable 
fashion, the sword went forth to cut that famous knot the “ Ques- 
tion d’Orient.” Yet we still go on believing in Captain Pen; 
there are still those among us who believe in Cheap Literature, 
“ not wisely, but too well.” We still believe that masses of print 
will do our business, spread light far and wide over the earth, and 
conduce to that “ progress of the species” of which so much is 
said and sung. The whole nation suffers from a plethora of print, 
and seems likely to suffer at least during our day and generation. 

But there is one branch of printing, one great department, 
performed at the public expense and designed for the public 
good—what is called Parliamentary printing—which one would 
think should be an exception to the general rule. Alas! the 
“paper bags” of the Parliamentary and Governmental class 
are far more vexing to the soul than ever were the paper 
bags of Herr Teufelsdréckh to his learned editor. To the 
Hofrath Heuschrecke class the confused heaps of blue-clad and 
other papers issuing from the public printing-presses are sources of 
solemn delight. But to the great majority they are sealed books— 
to the earnest few, direful specimens of chaos, nine times out of ten. 
Parliamentary and Governmental printing, like the Thames, has 
long been a nuisance in the public way, defying remedy. Several 
Select Committees have sat upon it—so they have incidentally upon 
the Thames; but the river flows on with unmitigated severity, and 
the flood of public printing augments with the lapse of years. 

The latest effort to stay it was made at the close of the session 
of 1854, when a Select Committee was appointed “ to consider the 
cheapest, most expeditious, and most efficient mode of providing for 
the printing required for the Houses of Parliament and the public 
service.” That Committee sat one day in 1854; it was reappoint- 
ed in 1855, and made its report at the close of the session. The 
document—a four-shilling blue-book of Report and Evidence*—is 
now before us; and it throws a great light upon the whole system. 


* House of Commons Papers, No, 447, 
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But here we may remark, that the terms of the resolution under 
which the Committee was appointed do not express the scope of 
the investigation into which the Committee was led. The Mem- 
ber who moved for the Committee intended that it should be an 
inquiry to discover the cheapest mode of printing what is required ; 
but the vigorous evidence of Mr. M‘Culloch, Comptroller of the 
Stationery Office, carried the investigation far beyond the compa- 
ratively paltry question of expense of printing, to the larger 
question of what printing is “required’”—what ought to be 

rinted “for the Houses of Parliament and the public service.” 

t would have been more businesslike to begin with a Committee 
expressly for that purpose—a Committee to classify and regulate 
the control of the printing required ; and when that was done, the 
question of the expense of printing it might well have been taken 
into consideration. 

At present the astonishing fact is, that the vast mass of public 
rinting gravitates to the waste-paper warehouses. And no won- 
er. For the most part it is rubbish. The thin rays of light it 

contains are concealed in impenetrable fog. A sensible nation 
should arrest this mania for senseless printing. 

Under the existing system, it appears that almost any public 
body may print to almost any extent. A Member moves the 
House of Commons for returns. The information may exist else- 
where. No matter; it is too much trouble to look forit. The 
returns are granted—and worse, printed—as a matter of course. 
An Election Committee—say the Hull—sits and takes cart-loads 
of “evidence.” No matter what its length, no matter what the 
triviality of much of the so-called evidence. It is shovelled into 
the public printing-office, and in due time issues in blue-covered 
masses measured by the hundredweight, at a cost to the public of | 
several thousand pounds. The evidence has been skimmed in the | 
compendious newspaper-reports of the day; it is never read in the | 
awful blue-book. A Select Committee investigates—say the | 
Wine-duties. Not content with getting their report and evidence 
into type, they print appendices which nobody reads. Hear Mr. 
M‘Culloch— 

“* Tf you look,” he says, “‘intothe second volume” of the Report and Evi- | 
dence of the Committee on the Wine-duties, *‘ you will see a table of 234 | 
pages of what is called ‘Vattings of wine in the different docks.’ 


There is | 
not, I believe, a sane person in the empire who ever read one line of it, or | 
ever will. But thoug 


perfectly useless, it occupies 234 pages, and 1750 
copies were printed and circulated at the public expense.” 

But the House of Commons Committees are not the only offend- | 
ers; we have also the Royal Commissions. Their reports, with 
evidence and appendices, are published with the sanction of the 
Treasury or a Secretary of State. They are entirely under the 
control of the Government; it would perhaps be more correct to 
say that they are beyond the control of the Government, for no 
control is exercised so far as we can see. It is not the reports, 
say the Select Committee, that are bulky; the bulk is caused 
by “attaching to them an enormous mass of useless detail.” The 
Commissioners order any number of copies they think fit. In like 
manner, the Committee of the Privy Council on Education orders 
the printing of no fewer than 10,000 copies of books for distribu- 
tion among school-teachers and others, containing the names of all 
the little boys and all the little girls at school, and such like mat- 








ters. The publication of such books, we are told, encourages vo- 
luntary efforts in the cause of education; and in some degree it 
does: but the books should be weeded of “ uscless details.” 


Now the first question is, how to utilize this mass of public la- 
bour. If the public cannot get at the information procured at so 
much cost, the information might as well not exist. The rule 
should be, to print nothing but the reports: the exceptions to the 
rule should be the printing of abstracts—far more useful for the 
majority than the whole of the evidence; and only in very rare 
cases should the whole of the evidence be printed at all. As to 
returns, let Members have them, when not injurious to the public 
service, but don’t send them to the printer above once in the 
hundred. 

Having the rule laid down, how is it to be enforced? Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and Mr. Vardon, Librarian to the House of Commons, 

st a mode— 

“They think that the reports should be printed in the first instance ; that 
the appendices and evidence should be kept in manuscript until authority 
should be given for printing them; that this authority should be vested in 
the Printing Committee, acting of course under the directions of the House, 
and putting itself in communication with the different persons from whom 
those reports proceed ; and that the Committee should regulate whether any, 
and which, and how many of these documents, should be printed and circu- | 
lated at the public expense.” 

This, no doubt, would go some way to meet the evil; but the 
Committee do not adopt the entire suggestion, for they think that 
the evidence should be printed with the reports—the evidence in 
double columns, with a smaller type. As one step, we shall be 
- to see extended powers placed in the hands of the Printing 

mmittee; but we would much rather see as a further step, that 
among those extended powers was the power of saying, subject to 
an appeal to Parliament, whether the evidence should not be 
printed in abstract, or not at all. 

The main question, as we have said, goes far beyond one of mere 
money cost. ‘ The greatest saving you can effect,” says Mr. 
M‘Culloch, “is by preventing the printing of unnecessary docu- 
ments,” and that not in a money sense only, but as regards the 
value of the documents themselves. On the subject of expense 
generally we do not enter at present. There may be question- 
able arrangements with printers, but they have a character of per- 
manence, not expressed but implied; and four years hence, by the 


| conditions.’ 


| reckoning upon the cred 





expiry of the patent of the Queen’s printer, and the arrangements 


with the contract-printers, the whole scheme of ayments will 
come under revision. It may well rest till then, if in the mean 
time the printing of “ unnecessary documents” is prevented. 

_ But there is one monetary point which calls for notice, because 
it has a wider bearing on the economy of public affairs. Among 
the printing for the public service is “ Job-work printing”; com- 
prising printing for all the public departments. “It is that sort 
of printing which is in the shape of returns, headings of ledgers, 
tax-papers, circular letters, and forms of all sorts.” This printing 
has hitherto been done by contract, but shamefully done; and it 
is to this question of printing by contract that we would direct 
attention. Under this system the lowest tender must be taken; 
and ail the work, no matter how heavy the order—sometimes for 
millions of copies of forms—must be sent to the contractor. He 
cannot do it all; he employs somebody else, who employs some- 
oa | else, and so on. The work is badly done, and the Comp- 
troller is powerless to control it. The Comptroller of the Sta- 
tionery Office has had some experience of the working of this con- 
tract system, and he objects to it in toto, especially where the law 
enjoins that the lowest tender shall be accepted—“ very often the 
lowest contract is in the end the dearest.” 

“I believe,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “there is no system by which the pub- 
lic can be so easily and successfully defrauded as by a contract. Unless you 
look sharply and honestly after it, it is the most convenient possible cloak 
for robbery. .... I am the slave of the contractor; he is my master, and 
I am his slave. He knows very well that if he sends me any inferior article 
of forms executed under circumstances of great despatch in order to be 
ready to be sent to the Crimea, or anywhere, upon a certain day, however 
badly it may be executed, I have no power to reject it; neither have I any 
power to employ another individual to execute it, because he would say, 
* You are breaking my contract.’ I reply, ‘No; you have broken it your- 
self; your work is so bad.” ‘Oh, no,’ he would say, ‘that is a question for 
a jury.’ And, to be sure, it would be a question for a jury; and I should 
like to see the sort of justice that the Government would get when you 
brought that before a parcel of printers.’’ 

Mr. M‘Culloch proposes a substitute— 

“T have here a contract that I have made for the production of envelopes ; 
and if I had my own way I would have all the job-work people employed 
under those terms. It is in these terms—‘ I have to request that, if agree- 
able, you will acquaint me, on or before the 20th instant, with the prices at 
which you will be disposed to supply such quantities of special envelopes as 
may be ordered of you at any time during the twelve months beginning the 
lst September next and ending the 3lst August 1855, under the following 
You will observe that the words are ‘such quantities as may 
be ordered of you.’ I donot bind myself to send them all the orders. Now, 
to show the advantage of this form of contract, I may mention, that we got 
tenders from several of the most respectable parties in London, and we took 


| the one that was the lowest, because we were not bound to send anything to 


him unless he executed the work to our satisfaction. Not long after he com- 
menced he became a bankrupt, and could not go on. Now, if we had had a 
contract with him, we should have been obliged to go to his assignees and 
incur all sorts of inconveniences; whereas, under this arrangement, I was 
able the very next day to send and order the envelopes to be produced by 
another party.” 

The result of this forcible testimony is, that the Committee re- 
commend the testing of Mr. M‘Culloch’s plan for a limited period. 

On the whole, were we sanguine as to the good effects of Select 
Committees, we should look with great favour upon this Printing 
Committee ; for it arrives at these practical conciusions,—that the 
scale of prices should be revised in 1860, when all existing arrange- 
ments have expired; and that the powers of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should be extended so as to give 
them a more effectual control over, and enable them to determine 
upon the form and manner of the matters to be printed. 


“PAY HERE.” 
CARICATURISTS never rise to reality. George Cruikshank, years 
ago, drew the freeborn Englishman undergoing all the compulsions 
to which that creature was subjected in 1819. Both George and 
Punch have represented John Bull labouring under all the bur- 
dens that a Chancellor of the Exchequer could heap upon him, 
undergoing all the abstractions that the official self-made creditor 


| could exact; but it would need a larger frame than the caricaturist 


can command to assemble all the claimants who find means of 
thrusting their hands into the generous Briton’s pocket. 

Besides the Sir George Cornewall Lewis for the time being, 
reaching the pocket with devices as various and ingenious as those 
of Barrington—who picked the pocket of the mechanist that made 
his instrument—we should have great bankers, like Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates, concentrating their attention upon his purse and carry- 
ing off three-quarters of a million. 

We should have distinguished persons from a distance, graceful 
foreigners like Cortazar, approaching with false bills of credit, and 

Shity which the appearance of wealth 
commands and the mere aspect of regularities can secure. 

Next comes “Alice Grey,” that gentle and artless creature, 
whose countenance exhibits the untainted simplicity of nature. 
This is an immortal claimant: she is to be met in all routes and 
in all capitals. Nowit is on board a steamer, where the inflictions 
of a sea voyage do but add to the charms of her pensiveness; for 
there is so much art about her that even the painful endurances of 
a steam-boat only lend new graces to her dejection. Or she is ina 
factory town, a widow, whose youth and adversity extract a liberal 
subvention from tender-hearted charity. Alice pear, Bases put on 
many metamorphoses and many names, but she must be more than 
human, and independent of time; for some twenty-five years ago, 
a lusty youth used to haunt the streets of London roaring, with 
stentorian lungs, that “ his heart, his heart was breaking, for the 
love of Alice Grey”—and she is still a tender-hearted young 
thing! She was then, a quarter of a century ago, all that the 
young gentleman's fancy painted her; and she is still, wherever 
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she appears, all that the spectator’s fancy paints her. Only when 
she is called to balance oe accounts, she turns round, and her 
lovely lips inform you that you may “ Go to hell!” 

These individual Chancellors of the Exchequer, whose bills are 
always accepted so readily, are remarkable chiefly for one charac- 
teristic—that they are usually picturesque in their aspect, always 
dramatical. If a Dutch Jew desires a very short cut to the in- 
come-tax which is the revenue of the class, he lets his moustache 
grow, puts on golden spurs, carries a gold-handled riding-whip, 
has a card printed in which he is called “ His Royal Highness 
Prince Leon Jacques, Prince of Armenia, Prince of Koricosz, 
Prince of Georgia, Prince of Lusignan Rupignie, Prince of Japan, 
and heir-presumptive to the throne of Armenia”; and he is fur- 
uished for his flight—capable of living at taverns without paying 
his bills—qualitied to be an habitué at any embassy which he may 
honour with his visits, entitled to levy contributions from the 
wealthy, who feel that they are lending to States when they aid a 
disinherited Prince. It might almost have been thought that in these 


days of general communication, people having the entrée at the | 


Foreign Office and its information could have detected the spurious 
Armenian Prince, and stamped him as “ forged” as easily as an 
ill-contrived five-pound note. Some ne years ago, there ap- 
peared in England a young lady who called herself a Princess: 
she professed to be an amphibious beauty, the native of an undis- 
covered island in the Atlantic, or of some submarine kingdom ; and 
for a time she too levied her contributions from the curious. But 
in those days we had neither periodical mails to all parts of the world, 
nor submarine telegraphs, nor court-guides for every country. 

A German needs not be a Jew, nor needs he come to this coun- 
try, to come to John Bull’s pocket. There is Baron Briick dab- 
bling in Hypothek Banks—Sociétés de Crédit Foncier, abstracting 
from the capital of Europe, aiding the drain of bullion from this 
country, and drawing off the sovereigns that John Bull sees sliding 
away from beneath his eyes while he wonders where they go to. 

Sometimes the German Lewis circumvents the suffering tax- 
payer by along detour. In the guise of Strobel, for instance, he 
appears in America, accepts a commission to raise recruits, takes 
general pay as agent, fails in his business, turns informer for 
American purposes, has already perhaps a Russian retainer in his 
pocket, oak thus mulects John Bull by a triple process—in his own 
salary, in the enhancement of the American expenses, and in so 
much that goes towards the Russian war. 

Another of the innumerable claimants is the one descendant of 
Daniel Defoe, James of that ilk—‘“a Crusoe without a Friday ”— 
who appears by proxy in the venerated person of Walter Savage 
Landor. We are about to give a statue to the deceased Defoe: 
give, instead, an independence to the living Defoe—not ws to 
Daniel, but ease to James. “It was in the power of Johnson to 
relieve the granddaughter of Milton”; the Z%mes, says Landor, 
can prop up the last scion of Defoe. It appears to us that the Chan- 
cellor of the Defoe Exchequer has made out his budget better than 
most of his tribe. 

Only there is such a number of the tribe! They are thick as 
gipsies near a race-town. On the very heel of Landor come 
nineteen of them, sturdily begging in the powerful accents of 
Thomas Carlyle on behalf of the two daughters of Mauritius 
Lowe, painter. What are their merits? The merits of one, the 
younger, lie in her being the sister of the elder; and the elder’s 
merits are these: Dr. Samuel Johnson mentions her in his will for 
a bequest of 100/., for that she was his goddaughter; and she 
dimly remembers being taken to him that he might lay his hands 
on her head and bless her. Moreover, they have numerous memo- 
rials of Johnson in their possession, including a fir desk; a desk on 
which Johnson writ his dictionary; a dictionary “the best ever 
written, say some,” (!) having “an architectonic quality, massive 
solidity of plan, manful correctness and fidelity of execution, lumi- 
nous intelligence, rugged honesty and greatness of mind”; where- 
fore, Henry Hallam and Co. appeal to the Prime Minister for a 
“ literary pension,”—for they opine that the case can be brought 
under the head “ literary ” “in a reflex way.” Thus, Johnson is, as 
it were, canonized: his imposition of hands consecrates, and quali- 
fies for imposition of funds; his relics make the possessor “ lite- 
rary,” and as he has no children, luckily we have the Misses Lowe 
to receive the outpourings of our feelings and funds. Palmerston 
Premier cannot accept the new theory of reflex action; but he 
gives 100/. out of the Royal bounty; and, wanting 400/. more, 
“ Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens, and John Forster” apply to the 
grand oye ap the public. 

Really there is something in this case to make us pause. It 
reminds us, that with all our readiness to pay anybody that holds 
out his hand like a waiter and “ expects it,” we have left one fund 
unfounded. We are ready enough with our benevolence for an 
artless Alice Grey, our delicate assistance for a Leon Prince of 
Armenia, our pay for a Captain Strobel, our trust for a Sir John 
Dean Paul; we have no bowels for two blameless old ladies, no 
compunction for their troubles. If they are in distress, they may 
go to the workhouse. Or if they are to be saved, it takes nine- 
teen eminent literary persons to propose relief for them in a reflex 
way, because they have a fir desk and other Johnson reminiscences. 
Why, surely, the claim of the two ladies is, that they are women, 
are old, helpless, and likely to lose the scanty comforts and the 
seanty consideration that their declining means may have pre- 
served to them thus far. They merit help because they are help- 
less and estimable; and if it does not exist for them on that direct 
and simple appeal, the disgrace is to us and to our rude callous- 
hearted civilization, with its workhouse “ tests.” 





BOOKS. 


LEWES’S LIFE OF GOETHE.* 


Amone the literary men of the last hundred years, there is no 
more interesting figure than Johann Wolfgang Goethe. With the 
exception of Napoleon Bonaparte, there is no one, be he writer or 
actor, who stands out from the mass of his contemporaries so pro- 
minently, and who is so sure of being more and more identified— 
as time rolls on, ripening all things that are true, and destroying 
all things that are false and partial—with the history of this 
period. Whatever else perishes and is forgotten, these two—the 
king of thought and the king of deed—will be among the ever- 
lasting heirlooms of European civilization; the ideas to which they 
gave articulate form with the pen and with the sword will be 
among the conscious influences destined to shape the ideas, the 
character, and the conduct of our latest posterity. Writers fond 
of antithesis somewhat hastily pronounce, in comparing the influ- 
ence of two such men, that the empire of the king of speech is 
of a more permanent character than that of the king of action; as 
if the first Napoleon ceased to sway the world when he ceased to 
lead the armies of France—as if the changes he effected in Europe 
had been really obliterated by the treaty of Vienna! Calmer ob- 
servers may remember that the earth bears traces to this day of 
primeval deluges, Noachian or Ethnic; and, since Mr. Carlyle 
made the comparison between Goethe and Napoleon, a second em- 





| pire has arisen, to prove that great action sows a seed which may 


be as prolific and as enduring in its progeny as great speech. 
Goethe interests us on his own account, and on account of the 
persons by whom he was surrounded. He is not only the greatest 
figure in German literature, but he is the centre of the greatest 
group. He is not only the Shakspere of Germany, but the 
Shakspere of the Elizabethan age of Germany ; not only the author 
of the greatest works, but the source of the widest influence. 
Filling with his own activity the largest circle of thought, and 
cultivating to their highest power faculties originally of extraor- 
dinary fertility, he has combined, more than any other writer that 
we know, excellence, variety, and quantity. Shakspere was a 
greater dramatist certainly, and we think with equal certainty a 
much greater poet. But Goethe wrote Werther, and Wilhelm 
Meister, and the Wahlverwandtschaften, as well as Goetz, Egmont, 
and Faust. Milton could roll on in majestic word-thunder, and 
unfold to his grand music pictures as grand; but where are we 
to look in Milton for the figures to put beside Mignon, Philina, 
Clirchen, and, greatest of all, the Faust-Gretchen? Bacon was 
minister of a greater sovereign than Karl August, and of a greater 
state than little Saxon Weimar,—a wise moralist, a noble prose- 
writer, the man to whom more than to any one Europe owes her 
scientific method. The discovery of the maxillary bone in man, 
the idea of the vertebrate character of the skull, the elaborated 
theory of the metamorphosis of plants, though they indicate a 
marvellous advance on contemporary notions of philosophic method, 
and are themselves important steps in the science of development, 
must yield to the Novum Organum and the De Augmentts. But 
the wonder is, that these discoveries should have been made by the 
author of Werther and Hermann and Dorothea. Walter Scott was 
even more prolific, and in literature quite as various; but, to say 


nothing of the important difference that Scott’s ve aes | is only 
specific, even enthusiastic Edinburgh would hesitate in placing the 


quality of Scott’s best works on a level with that of Goethe’s best; 
and posterity will probably agree with Carlyle in classing the two 
men at very different elevations, and, while they regard Scott as 
the man who does best to amuse the leisure-hour, will assign to 
Goethe the nobler function of occupying the most serious studies 
of the highest intellects, of blending the ministry of Wisdom with 
the grace of Art, profound reflection and wide culture with the 
force of imagination and the play of humour. 

Thus producing largely, in the most various fields, and with con- 
summate excellence, Goethe was as a matter of course a man of 
wide acquaintance and of vast influence. What a group of names 
that is which spontaneously rises to the recollection associated 
with his! what a vast change in the literatuae of his country is 
blended inseparably in the mind, as it was in fact, with the different 
eras of his life! The fact becomes most impressive when we 
remember what German literature means to a German or a culti- 
vated Englishman now, and what it meant before Goethe’s time. 
The only names of importance that precede his are Klopstock and 
Lessing; and how small now is the practical influence of the 
former! Round Goethe’s image we now see Herder, Schiller, 
Wieland, the two Humboldts, the two Schlegels, Jacobi, Novalis, 
Jean Paul Richter, and a crowd of others whose works are on the 
shelves of every reading man’s library. The Goethe literature has 
attained a bulk which would make its complete mastery a life- 
study. Werther, Goetz von Berlichingen, Faust, and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, were each in their turn the fruitful parents of a patriarchal 
family of imitations. The amount of activity excited by Goethe’s 
works in the way of comment, criticism, and imitation, is, it ap- 
pears to us, quite without parallel, and must always be a prominent 
topic in any adequate literary history of the period. We believe 
that the catalogue of books illustrative of Goethe already fills 
moderate octavo volume. He attained the questionable advantage 
of being made a classic when he was yet alive; and while eager 
visitors took pilgrimages to Weimar as to a shrine of mysterious 

* The Life and Works of Goethe: with Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, 


of 
from Published and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. Lewes, Author of “The 
Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Nutt. 
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sanctity, and not seldom found the god silent and sometimes ter- 
rible, ruthless commentators raised hideous discord of the critic 
orchestra round his unresisting books, and tried to unflesh the 
clearest art in Europe into metaphysical dry bones, and to inter- 
pret, as they call it, magnificent music into formula of school or 
catechism of sect. 

A phenomenon of such magnitude, so wide and complex in its 
relations when viewed even in its literary aspect alone, was not 
likely to make itself clearly understood at first glance; and— 
while in Germany Goethe’s rank as facile princeps has not 
seriously been disputed, though Schiller was, and may be for all 
we know still, the more — poet—the English public has 
scarcely yet begun to give him place among its household fa- 
vourites of the exotic species. His literary worth is accepted 
rather on the testimony of acknowledged authorities than on ex- 
perience. And this, natural enough among people who read his 
works only in translations, is also very largely true of English 
people who read German. So far as the excellence of his poems is 
untranslateable—and this would include all his lyrics and the 
finest qualities of his dramatic poetry—there is no remedy for an 
absence of appreciation which all foreign poets share. Form and 
substance in poetry are inseparable without vital injury to the 

m which undergoes transformation into another language. But 
we think Goethe labours under prejudices which, quite apart from 
ignorance of the German language and the inevitable loss of beauty 
and force which poetry undergoes in translation, impede his claim 
to be studied with affectionate attention,—prejudices which affect 
the English reader of German, as well as the reader of German 
literature translated into English. They are mainly three, and 
may be summed up in the charge of want of heart, laxity of morals, 
indifferentism in politics. Like all lies that obtain any currency, 
there is a basis of facts, which, interpreted by a disposition to see 
everything from one particular point of view, and a resolution to 
believe a great man a little man if possible, lend colour to these 
charges: and the general public, which knows nothing else of 
Goethe, is sure when his name is mentioned to recognize him as 
the man who went about in his youth breaking women’s hearts, and 
in his old age made love to an innocent impulsive girl, to put her 
fresh feelings into poems for which his cold nature could not else 
find material; as the man who had illegitimate children by a low 
woman, whom he was afterwards fool enough to marry, and was 
served right; as the man who, when Germany rose—a nation 
for the moment—against Napoleon, had no sympathy with the 
movement, and who all his life preferred to be the servile courtier 
of a petty prince rather than the poet of a free people. 

Now, so far as these prejudices have really stood in the way of 
England's recognition of Goethe’s true greatness, and have pre- 
vented many from reading his works, and distorted the judgments 
of many who have dipped into them, the publication of this Life by 
Mr. Lewes will be a signal service to truth and justice. All these 
charges are candidly met, the facts on which they are founded 
stated with honesty, and the inferences from them fairly and tho- 
roughly discussed. Mr. Lewes is a great admirer of Goethe, as it 
is necessary that a biographer should be; but his admiration has 
not made him shirk facts apparently to the discredit of his hero. 
It is of that deeper kind which has faith enough in its object to re- 
fuse to allow any shade of suspicion to rest upon his character ; 
all shall be clear at any rate, whether it tells for him or against 
him. And the result is, that, while Goethe is shown to be a man, 
and as a man with the temperament as well as the faculties of the 
poet to have done much he ought not to have done and left undone 
much which he ought to have done, he is also shown to have pos- 
sessed one of the noblest and sweetest natures ever given to erring 
man, and to have lived as ever in the eyes of the Great Taskmaster 
who had given him his talents, and was by that gift calling him to 
discharge great duties. Whatever other causes may hereafter mili- 
tate against Goethe’s popularity in England among persons whose 
judgment is worth anything on such a question, the old miscon- 
ceptions of his character and conduct must henceforth go into Time’s 
waste-paper-basket. 

But Mr. Lewes has not written a polemical book, though our 
first thought of it has been connected with the vast amount of 
rubbish it is caleulated to render finally obsolete among us. It is, 
on the contrary, an animated narrative, that never flags in in- 
terest, and leaves the reader at the end of the second volume long- 
ing for more; the work of a man writing on a subject of which 


he knows much more than he tells, and whose chief difficulty has | 


been to compress his ample materials into the preseribed space. 
We have been so accustomed of late to lives of inferior men writ- 
ten in many volumes by men inferior to them, that at first it 
seems diflicult to believe that an adequate life of Goethe, who 
lived eighty-three years, and whose actuating principle was 
“ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” can be compressed into two volumes. But 
a thorough study of his subject, a careful preparation extended 
through many years, a conscientious devotion to a task vyo- 
luntarily undertaken, and trained skill in authorship, have 
enabled Mr. Lewes to convey a lively representation of the 


man Goethe as he lived, of the society of which he was the | 
centre, of the general characteristics of the time, and to blend | 


with all this picture of the man and his environment ample ana- 
lytical criticism on his principal writings, and intelligent disous- 
sion of the principles upon which poetry and prose fiction should 
be conducted. To say that more might be written on all these 
subjects, is to say simply that Mr. Lewes has written a work of 
art, and not thrown before the public a quarry of raw material or 
@ bundle of separate treatises. Within the space he has chosen to 


fill—and the limit appears to us wisely chosen—he has selected 
judiciously and arranged skilfully; and we owe to him a very 
complete and satisfactory account of the life and writings of the 
greatest literary man of modern Europe. 

Most persons who know of Goethe anything more than his name, 
know of his Strasburg passion; and those who know and honour him 
best have had hard thoughts of him for his treatment of Frederika. 
Why he did not co her, has been often asked; and never ver 
satisfactorily answered. Mr. Lewes discusses the question wi 
marked good sense and moderation, and this is his verdict. 

“I believe, then, that the egoism of genius, which dreaded marriage as the 
frustration of a career, had much to do with Goethe's renunciation of Frede- 
rika; not consciously, perhaps, but powerfully. Whether the alarm was 
justifiable, is another question, and is not to be disposed of with an easy 
phrase. It is mere assumption to say ‘marriage would have crippled his 
genius.’ Had he loved her enough to share a life with her, his experience 
of women might have been less extensive, but it would assuredly have gained 
an element it wanted. It would have been deepened. He had experienced, 
and he could paint, (no one better,) the exquisite devotion of woman to man; 
but he had scarcely ever felt the peculiar tenderness of man for woman, 
when that tenderness takes the form of vigilant protecting fondness. He 
knew little, and that not until late in life, of the subtile interweaving of 
habit with affection, which makes life saturated with love, and love itself 
become dignified through the serious aims of life. He knew little of the ex- 
quisite companionship of two souls striving in emulous spirit of loving ri- 
valry to become better, to become wiser, teaching each other to soar. He 
knew little of this; and the kiss, Frederika! he feared to press upon thy 
loving lips—the life of sympathy he refused to share with thee—are wanting 
to the greatness of his works.”’ 

_ But on the charge that Goethe sacrificed his genius to a Court 
life, Mr. Lewes can acquit his client with the consent of all men of 
sense, 

“As we familiarize ourselves with the details of this “episode, there ap- 
pears less and less plausibility in the often iterated declamation against 
Goethe on the charge of his having ‘ sacrificed his genius to the Court.’ It 
becomes indeed a singularly foolish display of rhetoric. Let us for a moment 
consider the charge. He had to choose acareer. That of poet was then, even 
more than now, impossible ; verse could create fame, but no money: fame 
and fames were then, as ever, in terrible contiguity. As soon as the neces- 
sity for a career is admitted, much objection falls to the ground; for those 
who reproach him with having wasted his time on court festivities, and the 
duties of government which others could have done as well, must ask whe- 
ther he would have saved that time had he followed the career of jurispru- 
dence and jostled the lawyers through the courts at Frankfurt? or would 
they prefer seeing him reduced to the condition of poor Schiller, wasting so 
much of his precious life in literary ‘ hack-work,’ translating French books 
for a miserable pittance? Zime, in any case, would have been claimed; in 
return for that given to Karl August, he received, as he confesses in the 
poem addressed to the Duke, ‘what the great seldom bestow—affection, lei- 
sure, confidence, garden and house. No one have I had to thank but him; 
and much have I wanted, who, as a poet, ill-understood the arts of gain. If 
Europe praised me, what has Europe done for me? Nothing. Even my 
works have been an expense to me.’ 

“In 1801, writing to his mother on the complaints uttered against him 
by those who judged so falsely of his condition, he says they only saw what 
he gave up, not what he gained—they could not comprehend how he grew 
daily richer, though he daily gave up so much. He confesses that the nar- 
row circle of a burgher life would have ill accorded with his ardent and 
wide-sweeping spirit. Had he remained at Frankfurt, he would have been 
ignorant of the world. But here the panorama of life was unrolled before 
him, and his experience was every way enlarged. Did not Leonardo da 
Vinci spend much of his time charming the Court of Milan with his poe 
and lute-playing? did he not also spend time in mechanical and hydrostati- 
cal labours for the state? No reproach is lifted against his august name ; 
no one cries out against Ais being false to his genius; no one rebukes him 
for having painted so little at one period. The ‘Last Supper’ speaks for 
him. Will not Zasso, Iphigenia, Hermann und Dorothea, Foust, Meister, 
and the long list of Goethe’s works, speak for him ? 

**T have dwelt mainly on the dissipation of his time, because the notion 
that a court life affected his genius by ‘corrupting his mind’ is preposterous. 
No reader of this biography, it is to be hoped, will fail to see the true rela- 
tions in which he stood to the Duke ; how free they were from anything like 
servility or suppression of genuine impulse. Indeed, one of the complaints 
against him, according to the unexceptionable authority of Riemer, was that 
made by the subalterns, ‘ of his not being sufficiently attentive to Court eti- 
quette.” To say, as Niebuhr says, that the ‘ Court was a Dalilah to which 
he sacrificed his locks,’ is profoundly to misunderstand his genius, profound- 
ly to misread his life. Had his genius been of that stormy class which pro- 

uces great reformers and great martyrs—had it been his mission to agitate 
mankind by words which, reverberating to their inmost recesses, called them 
to lay down their lives in the service of an idea—had it been his tendency to 
meditate upon the far-off destinies of man, and sway men by the coercion of 
grand representative abstractions,—then, indeed, we might say his place was 
aloof from the motley throng, and not in sailing down the swiftly-flowing 
stream to sounds of mirth and music on the banks. But he was not a re- 
former, not a martyr. He was a poet, whose religion was Beauty, whose 
worship was of Nature, whose aim was culture. His mission was to paint 
life ; and for that it was requisite he should see life, to know 

* The haunt and the main region of his song.’ 

Happier circumstances ry indeed have surrounded him and given him a 
greater sphere. It would have been very different, as he often felt, if there 
had been a nation to appeal to, instead of a heterogeneous mass of small 
peoples, willing enough to talk of Fatherland, but in nowise prepared to de- 
come a nation. There are many other ifs in which much virtue could be 
found; but inasmuch as he could not create circumstances, we must follow 
his example, and be content with what the gods —- I do not, I con- 
fess, see what other sphere was open to him in which his genius could have 
been more sacred; but I do see that he built out of circumstance a noble 
temple, in which the altar-flame burnt with a steady light. To hypothetical 
biographers he left the task of esttting what Goethe might have been ; 
ome for us to catch some glimpse of what he was.” 

As a specimen of the narrative portion of the book, we subjoin 
the account of Goethe's daily life at Weimar, about the beginning 
of this century, when he was fifty years old. 
| He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and prolonged sleep : 

for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a ‘talent for sleeping’ only surpassed by 
| talent for continuous work. Till eleven he worked without interruption. 

A cup of chocolate was then brought, and he resumed work till one. At two 
he dined. This meal was the important meal of the day. His appetite was 

immense. Even on the days when he complained of not being hungry, he 
; ate much more than most men. Puddings sweets and cakes were always 
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welcome. He sat a long while over his wine, chatting gaily to some friend | 
or other, for he never dined alone; or to one of the actors, whom he often 
had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to take his in- | 
structions. He was fond of wine, and drank daily his two or three bottles. | 
* Lest this statement should convey a false impression, I hasten to recall to 
the reader’s recollection the very different habits of our fathers in respect of 
drinking. It was no unusual thing to be a ‘ three-bottle man’ in those 
days in England, when the three bottles were of port or burgundy; and 
Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed from boyhood to wine, drank a wine 
which his English contemporaries would have called water. The amount he 
drank never did more than exhilarate him—never made him unfit for work 
or for society. | 
“ Over his wine, then, he sat some hours : no such thing as dessert was 
seen upon his table in those days—not even the customary coffee after din- 
ner. His mode of living was extremely simple ; and even when persons of 
very modest circumstances burned wax, two poor tallow candles were all that 
could be seen in his rooms. In the evening he went often to the theatre, 
and there his customary glass of punch was brought at six o’clock. If not at 
the theatre, he received friends at home. Between eight and nine a frugal 
supper was laid ; but he never took anything excepta little salad or preserves. | 
By ten o’clock he was usually in bed.” 


GALLENGA’S HISTORY OF PIEDMONT.* 


Tue interest of this work is marred by an ineffective display of 
the materials at the author’s disposal. Signor Gallenga opens too 
far beyond the beginning. The disquisitional account of Piedmont 
from before the Etruscan era till the premonitory symptoms of 
the downfall of Rome encumbers the story. The survey of the 
states of Italy, or rather of Western Europe, from the fifth to the 
eleventh century, is a good deal larger than Piedmont or Savoy ; 
but a part of it was necessary to understand the formation of those 
feudal states, half-noble half-regal, of which Savoy was one. In 
his preface, the author seems to intimate that his main object is to 
describe the formation of the Piedmontese people. As this forma- 
tion began at the very furthest with the Restoration of 1814-’15, 
his true theme occupies but a small space in a period of eight hun- 
dred years. In reality, however, the people, or topics connected 
with the people,—arts, literature, commerce, agriculture, manners 
—are scarcely touched. One half of the work, covering about five 
hundred years of time, is occupied with the persona! characters 
and changing fortunes of little more than feudal nobles. Properly 
treated, their characters and fortunes would have possessed inte- 
rest; for, continually pressed by superior powers—France, Spain, | 
or the German Empire through its Italian dominions—the princes 
of the house of Savoy could only escape destruction by balancing 
their enemies one against the other, with a prudent sagacity not 
unmixed with deceit. Their story, however, required a clear and 
simple statement. The author has encumbered it with collateral 
family details, and proceeded upon a bad plan. A period is not 
ented and dismissed, but partially treated and suspended, for re- 
vival under some other head. This as method is indeed fol- 
lowed throughout; and the reader having, as he thought, left a 
reign behind, is suddenly surprised to find himself plunged into it 
ain. 

The house of Savoy dates from about the middle of the eleventh 
century; when Hubert, Hupert, or Humbert—apparently some 
military adventurer—rendered great assistance to the Emperor 
Conrad the Second, and in return was created Count of Burgundy, 
having previously been only Count of Salmonrec, or, as some say, 
Maurienne. The marriage of his son Oddo with Adelaide, daughter 
of the Count of Turin, gave the family territorial claims on the Ita- 
lian side of the Alps. During the confusion of that troubled period, 
and by bringing might to the aid of right, the future house con- 
trived to acquire dominions both in France and Italy as large as it 
has since held, if not larger. For the reason already mentioned, 
that the territory of the Dukes of Savoy lay between states much 
more powerful, and not restrained by any public law or the “ ba- 
lance of power,” the fortunes of the house were frequently fluctu- 
ating, sometimes prosperous, sometimes at a very low ebb, some- 
times almost destroyed. The males of the race were mostly brave, 
active, and able—successful in matrimony, war, and diplomatic 
business: but even such as they could not always make head 
against adverse circumstances. A weak or rash prince brought | 
the state to the verge of ruin. The actions, however, in which 
they were engaged as princes, and the acquisitions they made or 
the losses they incurred, were too small and remote to have much 
attraction for English readers, especially when loaded with detail ; 
a better plan and a more spirited treatment might have sustained 
attention, not as history, but as a story of family adventure and 
progress. 

The proper history of Piedmont, or rather of the house of Savoy, 
begins with Emanuel Philibert, 1553—1580. That prince may be 
said to have started in life as a military adventurer. His father, 
Charles the Third, had lost everything, the French having devas- | 
tated and occupied his territories. The son rose to high command 
in the service of Philip the Second; and when the rightful Duke 
of Savoy gained the battle of St. Quintin, France was eventually 
compelled to restore his dominions. His abilities consolidated and 
reanimated his states; his prudence and self-control resisted the 
temptation of extending his dominions by violence, that might end 
in general war; and he died the real father of his house if not of | 
his country. His great grandson, Victor Amadeus the Second, 
the ally of Queen Anne and the colleague of Eugene, was about 
the ablest and craftiest of his crafty race; but there were great | 
excuses for his diplomacy. The arrogant oppression of Louis the | 
Fourteenth threatened him with destruction by united force and | 


guile. Austria, more cowardly and deceitful, would have used him 
* History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. In three volumes. Published by | 
Chapman and Hall, 


for her purposes, and having got from him what she could, would 
have left him to shift for himself. With his territory overrun, his 
capital besieged, his soldiers disarmed by his late ally Louis, and 
forced into the French army, he yet, aided by the subsidies of 
England, emerged from all his difficulties, and became, in 1718, 
King of Sardinia. His descendants occupied the throne till 1831, 
— the present collateral line succeeded in the person of Charles 
rt. 

Throughout the three hundred years which have elapsed since 
the accession of Emanuel Philibert to the present time, great his- 
torical events have occurred in which Sardinia has been con- 


ae engaged ; but even in the large occurrences of history 
t 


e sovereign is the great figure, or is made so by Gallenga. Per- 
haps, however, he is really so and of necessity. Before the charter 
of Charles Albert, the government was a despotism, sometimes pa- 
ternal, mostly national, but always centering everything in the 
King. The weakest princes seem to have taken their own way, 


| which led them often into difficulties. Even the predecessor of 
| Charles Albert, the last of his race, low in tastes and character as 


he was, had the family trait of an independent will. 

‘* He was a strange compound of gloomy indolence and sullen epicurism. 
He thought his kingly rank did not entitle people ‘to bore him.’ (Non sono 
Re per esser seccato.) Even the army, the favourite toy of all the Savoy 

rinces, had no attraction for him. He was seldom seen on horseback ; 
ardly ever donned a uniform. LHe bestowed great care on the navy, and 
gave his sailors a good opportunity of earning distinction by the bombard- 
ment of Tripoli in 1825, or the rest, he was unnational enough to say that 
‘ Austria held half a million bayonets in her pay quite at his service, and he 
needed no other troops.’ Neither was he a great lover of priests or monks, 
though he was compelled to allow them an unbounded control over his sub- 
jects. He had a taste for the drama and opera, and still more for ballets and 
antomimes. Evening after evening he sat in his box, at Genoa or Nice, 
is favourite sojourns, leering at the dancing-girls, munching grissini,—the 
famed Piedmontese crisp-baked bread,—and napping. ° bed 

* Yet flashes of a generous nature were not unfrequent in him, nor, with 
all his surliness and moroseness, was he altogether destitute of some of the 
most striking qualities of his family. There was the characteristic obstinacy 
and self-will, the reluctance to give in to officious suggestions. He was sig- 
nificantly reminded by one of his courtiers, that a person upon whom he had 
just bestowed a pension was a relative of Laneri, an officer who had been 
put to death for high treason, after the events of 1821. ‘I had forgotten 
the circumstance,’ observed the King; ‘call the man back.’ The petitioner 
was recalled, and the pension was doubled.” 

* In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise!” After steering 
through all the depths and shoals of the wars of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and facing in the field the ablest of his Marshals, Victor the 
Second was wrecked by doting. At sixty-four he married the widow of 
Count St. Sebastiano—an old flame of his youth, whom he created 
Marchioness of Spigno. Tired of business, and devoting himself 
to this new bride, he resigned the throne to his son, Charles Ema- 
nuel, after the manner of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in spite 
of the entreaties of that son and the remonstrances of his sub- 
jects. But in a few months, weary of inaction, or stirred up by 
the ambition of the Marchioness, who wished to be a real Queen, 
Victor announced his intention to resume the sceptre. Charles, a 
submissive son, called his Council together, and intimated his 
willingness to resign, but that he did not deem himself authorized 
to do so without their assent. The laymen were apprehensive, 
but silent. The Archbishop Gattinara spoke out. 

“Gattinara strongly and at full length demonstrated the unreason- 
ableness of Victor’s pretensions; when, at his persuasion, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the tranquillity of the country did not admit of a re- 
peal of that King’s act of abdication. The apprehension of Victor Amadeus 
was next moved. 

“Whilst they were yet deliberating, a note was handed to the King, by 
which the Baron of St. Remy, commander of the citadel of Turin, announced 
that at midnight Victor had come from Moncalieri, on horseback, followed by 
a single aide-de-camp, and asked for admittance into the fortress. The 
commander had firmly but respectfully answered that the gates of the citadel 
could not be opened without an order from the King; whereupon the old 
King, in a towering passion, had turned his horse’s head back to Moncalieri. 

‘* This last proof of Victor’s readiness to resort to extreme measures de- 
termined the still wavering minds in the King’s Council. An order of arrest 
against Victor was drawn up, which Charles Emanuel signed with trembling 
hand, with tears in his eyes. 

“The Marquis of Ormea, who had been raised to power by the father, 


| who now conducted the affairs of the son, and was more than any man im- 


plicated in these fatal differences between them, took the warrant from 
Charles’s reluctant hands, and, on the night of the 27th to the 28th of Sep- 
tember, [1731,] repaired to Moncalieri. 

“*He had encompassed the castle with troops, summoned from the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and charged four colonels with the conduct of the 
dangerous expedition. 

“* These walked without resistance into the old King’s apartments ; where 
he was found plunged in one of his fits of sound, lethargic sleep, by the side 
of the woman who had wrought all the misery that awaited him. The Mar- 
chioness awoke and bounded up with a scream ; but she was hurried away in 
her scanty night attire, and conveyed first to a nunnery at Carignano, then 
to a state prison at the Castle of Ceva. Not afew of her relatives and par- 
tisans were arrested in the course of the same night. 

“The Chevalier Solaro, one of the colonels, next proceeded to possess him- 
self of the King’s sword, which lay on the table by his bedside; and at length 
succeeded, not without great difficulty, in breaking the King’s heavy slum- 


Ts. 
‘* Victor sat up in his bed ; he looked hard at the faces of his disturbers, 


| and inquired on what errand they came: on hearing it, he burst into a pa- 


roxysm of fury; he refused to accompany them, to dress, to rise from his 
bed. They had to wrap him in his bedclothes, and thus to force him from 
the chamber. 

“Tt was a painful and an anxious moment. The soldiers had been chosen 
for their character of reliable steadiness and discipline, but were not proof 
against the passionate appeals of the man who had so often led them to vic- 
tory. Murmurs were beard from the midst of them, and a regiment of dra- 

oons, addressed by Victor in the courtyard, gave signs of open mutiny. 
he Colonel, Count of Perosa, however, with great presence of mind, ordered 
silence in the King’s name, and under penalty of death, and drowned the old 


| King’s voice by a roll of the drums. They thus shut him up in one of the 
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Court carriages, into which he would admit no companion, and followed him 
on horseback with a large escort to the Castle of Rivoli. 

** Rivoli was for some time a very hard prison to Victor Amadeus, with 
bars at the windows, a strong guard at the doors, and unbroken silence and 
solitude within. LIlis frequent fits of ungovernable rage made his keepers 
apprehensive that reason had forsaken him; and they treated him, though 
with marked respect, yet with untiring watchfulness, asa maniac. They 
show still—or at least they showed till lately—a marble table which the 
strong old man cracked with his doubled fist in one of his paroxysms of an- 
guish and fury. By degrees, however, loneliness and continement did their 
work, and the storm of angry passions subsided into the calmness of deep-set 
melancholy. The rigour of his captivity slackened, though by no means the 
vigilance of his gaolers. He was allowed the use of books and papers, and 
intercourse with friends ; presently, also, the soothing company of the Mar- 
chioness, the fair tempter who had wrought him all this wo. At his own 
request he was removed to Moncalieri, as he complained of the keen air of 
Rivoli: but the infirmities from which he was suffering sprang from other 
sources than inclemency of sky or climate. His mind and body were equally 
shattered under the consequences of the violent scenes he had passed through. 
He now turned his thoughts to Heaven, and prepared for coming death. 
He wished for a reconciliation with his son, and, through the confessor that 
this latter had sent him, sued for an interview. Charles Emanuel instantly 
ordered his carriage to the palace-door, and wished to hasten to his father’s 
summons. But his Ministers and the Queen had most probably a strong in- 
terest—and by their remonstrances they had the power—to prevent an en- 
counter which might lead to disagreeable explanations. The carriage was 
countermanded. ‘The King shed tears, but father and son never met again in 
this world.” 

The style of this work is frequently involved or lame, like that 
of a foreigner unaccustomed to write in English. And we may 
observe that the national and Italian character are both rather too 
conspicuous in the narrative. The persecutions of the Waldenses 
are passed over too lightly; and if a Machiavellian policy is not 
praised, it is scarcely censured. 


LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS.* 


Tus book is one of the many signs of the really philanthropic 
spirit which is now moving society, and aiming at the benefit of 
mankind by raising men rather than what is called “ relieving” 
them. Much may be attempted gropingly, much done im- 
perfectly, perhaps even wrongly; but the tendency is to hu- 
manize manners, to bring different classes of society more closely 
together, and if not to furnish panaceas for widespread evils, 
to show what the evils are, and do something towards light- 
ening them. The lectures of this volume originated in the Col- 
lege for Working Meu, planned by the Reverend Frederick Mau- 
rice. When the College was started, a question was raised as to 
whether women should not be included, as “ they were already less 
instructed than the males of their own class.” Much was said on 
both sides; and the doubt was suggested, that “ possibly the work- 
ing men might have some of those mean jealousies which are often 
found in what are called the better classes.” The originators of 
the College therefore resolved to consult the men themselves. 

“ After our Men’s College had been for some time in existence, we called 
the members of it together, and invited them freely to express their opinions 
on the subject which was occupying us. They spoke with remarkable free- 
dom and intelligence. We po | a great many more hints and opinions 
than we had at all expected. These were very different as to many points 
on which we consulted them ; for instance, respecting the hours which would 
be most convenient for women to attend classes, and respecting the propriety 
of their being taught together with men or separate from them. But there 
was entire unanimity on the main question. ‘There was no indication what- 
ever of the slightest fear that females should know as much as they them- 
selves knew, or more than they knew. There was a manifest wish that they 
should have the same advantages. There was a distinct and positive call 
= us not to withhold from the one what we were trying to give to the 
otoer, 

When this first difficulty was removed, another came more dis- 
tinctly into sight. The College was not prepared to set about their 
task. Experience, especially the experience of Mr. Maurice in con- 
nexion with “the Ladies’ College,” seemed to say that men are well 
fitted to teach, but they require the assistance of ladies as visitors, or 
in some similar capacity. Mr. Maurice would have handed over the 
proposed College to a body of ladies altogether; but, though many 
were interested in the scheme, they shrank from that task and re- 
sponsibility. To ventilate the question, it was determined to give 
a series of lectures to ladies upon subjects which should bear 
directly upon the main object in view—that of bringing more 
into union the sympathies of different classes of society, and en- 
abling each to learn something from the other. Unless this funda- 
mental object, rather than the name of college, be borne in mind, 
the subjects of the lectures will sometimes appear wide of the 
mark. But they are intended rather to help lady philanthropists 
a =v place than to instruct them to teach in a Working Woman’s 

ollege. 

The lectures are on various subjects, from the broad and deep 
Christian views of Maurice in his opening address, “ the College 
and the Hospital,” to such more limited and businesslike or 
technical subjects as “ Law as it affects the Poor,” by Mr. Fitz- 
James Stephen, or “ Sanitary Law,” by Mr. Tom Taylor. The 
merits and characteristics of the lectures vary, of course, with the 
lecturers ; but all have more or less of purpose and directness, 
with a strong sense of reality. The reader has no theories or fan- 
cies, but the results of actual observation, put before him. The 
three lectures by Doctors Chambers, Sieveking, and Johnson, and 
two on District Visiting, by the Reverend LI. Davies, and on 
Workhouse Visiting, by the Reverend J. S. Brewer, frequently 
throw off individual portraits or pictures, that have the graphic 
force of professed littérateurs, with an actual verity about them 
which we seldom find in professional sketches. Mr. Brewer's 


a to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Published by Macmillan, Cam- 





“ Workhouse Visiting ” is an interesting social analysis. Save in ex- 
ceptional cases—accident, age, or utter infirmity—the inhabitants 
of workhouses are a class by themselves, forming the lowest strata 
of society, rarely mingling with any other, and never seeing the 
respectable classes except officially at a distance. Over these the 
workhouse chaplain has no sympathizing influence, and with them 
can establish no relations. He is looked upon as an oflicer of the 
house who has a = deal in his power, and whom therefore it is 
desirable to conciliate by an appearance of respectful gravity. 

* And this brings me to another consideration of the subject, upon which 
I am most anxious to insist,—that is, the indirect influences which the mere 
presence and appearance of ladies in a workhouse, and known to come upon 
a mission of kindness, would be sure to produce. The workhouse poor do 
sometimes see the more respectable portion of the male sex; the house is 
periodically visited by the vestry ; the rector occasionally goes round; there 
are boards and board meetings, and before these the inmates are allowed to 
prefer their complaints. But the best of the female sex they never see ; they 
do not know what ladies are, except as they are spoken of as the mistresses 
of a house or as the employers of servants; for the London workhouse poor 
—I speak, of course, within the limits of what I know—belong mainly to a 
class which has never come in contact with the upper classes of society. 
They have not been domestic servants; they have been utterly removed in 
their sympathies, their training, their enjoyments, and their sorrows—in 
their hele lives, in short—from the upper ranks of society. They are chiefly 
drawn from the floating and working street poor of London, swelled by the 
country labourer who has made his way to town, or by the Irish trampers 
who have left Ireland and been domiciled in the metropolis, hodsmen and 
their wives, basket-women, jobbing smiths, gilders, or cabmen; men and 
women who, from want of better education, or from some physical defect, 
pick up a precarious livelihood, and at the first brush of illness, or misfor- 
tune, or domestic suffering, or glut of labour, are cast into the workhouse, as 
their temporary refuge or their final home. 

“Upon them the more fortunate classes have no hold, and exert over them 
no influence. Both are entire strangers to the others; the dislocation be- 
tween them is complete. If you do not know what they do, neither do they 
know what you do.” 

Here is a picture of another and a somewhat higher class of the 
poor, from Dr. Johnson’s experience derived from hospital and 
dispensary practice. 

‘“* Tam convinced, by long and careful observation, that the mental an- 
guish of many of these poor men and women is out of all proportion greater 
and more intolerable than any physical sufferings they may have to endure. 
True it is, that their bodies are often worn down by hard labour, poisoned 
by impure air, and exhausted by want of proper food; but worse than all 
this is the black despair which settles upon them when they find themselves 
beneath a thick cloud of sorrow, or surrounded by a hopeless entanglement 
of debt and difficulties, from which they see no way of escape, with, perhaps, 
no one to lend them a helping hand, or to speak a word of encouragement 
or sympathy. What wonder is it that in circumstances so cheerless and so 
desperate, men, and, alas! women too—many of whom have grown up in 
utter ignorance of the very rudiments of Christianity—should fly to the gin- 
shop to escape from their wretched ye to drown in the oblivion of 
drunkenness the cares and troubles which daily become more intolerable, or 
to seek temporary relief from the ee exhaustion occasioned by exces- 
sive labour in the impure and overheated atmosphere of their workshops. 

“ It appears to me, that in this state of things we have a suflicient ex- 
lanation of the necessity for a continual increase of prisons and lunatic asy- 
ums,—institutions which it would be well that we should all learn to look 

upon as monuments of neglected duty.” 

The opening (not the introductory) lecture of Maurice is one of 
great depth and power; looking, as is the author’s wont, upon the 
good rather than the evil around him, penetrating through the 
worn-out forms of medieval institutions to their living spirit, — 
his early experience as Chaplain at Guy’s to warn clergymen an 
“respectable” philanthropists against his own mistakes, and pier- 
cing below the coarse or rough externals of hospital patients or 
medical students to the good at bottom. Kingsley’s “ Country 
Parish” is a discourse upon the feeling and proper frame of mind 
which should animate ladies in their attempts to improve the con- 
dition of the poor by visiting, and the more formal means which 
experience has planned. The lecture has the author’s earnestness 
and animation, with great plainness and force. It is a practical 
sermon abounding in striking pictures. This is one. 

“I must begin by telling you frankly, that we must all be just before we 
are generous. I must, indeed, speak plainly on this point. A woman’s first 
duties are to her own family, her own servants. Be not deceived: if 7 
one cannot rule her own household, she cannot rule the church of God. If 
any one cannot sympathize with the servants with whom she is in contact 
all day long, she will not really sympathize with the poor whom she sees 
once a week. I know the temptation not to believe this is very great. It 
seems so much easier to women to do something for the oy than for their 
own ladies’-maids, and house-maids, and cooks. And why? Because they 
can treat the poor as things, but they must treat their servants as persons. 
A lady can go into a poor cottage, lay down the law to the inhabitants, re- 
prove them for sins to which she has never been tempted—tell them how to 
set things right, which, if she had the doing of them, 1 fear she would do 
even more confusedly and slovenly than they. She can give them a tract, 
as she might a pill, and then a shilling, as something sweet after the medi- 
cine ; and she can go out again and see no more of them till her benevolent 
mood recurs. But with the servants it is not so. She knows their charac- 
ters; and, what is more, they know hers; they know her private history, 
her little weaknesses. Perhaps she is a little in their power, and she is shy 
with them. She is afraid of beginning a good work with them, because if 
she does she will be forced to carry it out; and it cannot be cold, dry, per- 
functory, official; it must be hearty, living, loving, personal. She must 
make them her friends; and perhaps she is afraid of doing that, for fear they 
should take liberties, as it is called,—which they very probably will do, un- 
less she keeps up a very high standard of self-restraint and earnestness in 
her own life, and that involves a great deal of trouble; and so she is tempt- 
ed, when she wishes to do good, to fall back on the poor people in the cot- 
tages outside, who, as she fancies, know nothing about her, and will never 
find out whether or not she acts up to the rules which she lays down for 
them.” 

The idea of the Female College is as yet but imperfectly shaped, 
and its realization may be difficult, perhaps at present impracti- 
cable. In the hands of the men who originated the scheme, the 
mere moving of the subject will not be altogether barren of results. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

No very early forthcoming publications of mark are promised, but the 
week has not been barren of books. A good many, indeed, are of slight 
character, or of the manufacturing kind, whose number seems to increase 
with every year. Some, however, are really of interest and importance. 
Among them may be mentioned Mr. Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe,”’ reviewed in 
the present number; Dr. Strang’s “‘ Glasgow and its Clubs,”’"—which if the 
execution equal its subject will be a curious picture of past manners; the 
second volume {of Pr r Wilson’s * Noctes Ambrosianw,’’—which, by | 
casually turning over its pages, we see is a curious picture of manners, or 
at least of the tone of thinking and writing not thirty years ago—it is more 
startling than memory expected. Two volumes in continuation of James 
Montgomery’s Life and Correspondence have appeared ; and a posthumous 
Hulsean Prize Essay on a good theme, if handled in a fair and scholarly 
manner—the Beneficial Influence of the Christian Clergy of the first ten 
centuries. 

The book of the week—indeed of the month—is an instalment of Pres- 
cott’s ‘‘ History of Philip the Second, King of Spain,” from Mr. Bentley. 
The work before us is a handsome library edition; with portraits of Philip 
after Titian, Mary after Sir Antonio More, of Don Carlos, looking weak yet 
cunning, and of the wiry Duke of Alva. The enterprising publisher is 
preparing two other editions, one of which will be compressed into a single 
volume, to cut away the ground from those low-priced publishers who 
pounce upon every American work, good, bad, or indifferent, which stands 
a chance of being forced into extensive sale by dint of cheap types and cheap | 
paper It can hardly be doubted by those who read the judgment of the 

ouse of Lords, that the statute of Anne, which compromised the inherent 
but disputed — of authors, by giving them a definite interest and 
a prescribed mode of attaining it, intended to limit copyright to British 
subjects, or to persons domiciled in this country. Nor should the long-con- 
tinued and extensive piracy of British authors by American publishers be 
overlooked when the subject is discussed, as well as the obstinate refusal of 
the American Government to come to any arrangement upon the subject. 
These public considerations, however, do not lessen the hardship to indi- 
viduals who see their purchases invaded before their eyes; and though it 
may be doubted whether this sense of another person’s hardship would in- 
duce a lover of bargains to buy a dearer copy chon he could get a cheaper | 
one, yet this will scarcely be the case with “Philip the Second,” after Mr. 
Bentley’s determination. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By Wil- | 
liam H. Prescott, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, &c. Volumes I. and LI. 

Glasgow and its Clubs ; or Glimpses of the Condition, Manners, Charac- 
ters, and Oddities of the City during the Past and Present Century. 
By John Strang, LL.D., Author of ‘Germany in 1831,” &c. 

Agamemnon the King: a Tragedy. From the Greek of Eschylus. By 
William Blew, ML 

Noetes Ambrosiane, by Professor Wilson. In four volumes. Volume 
II. (Works of Professor Wilson, of the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier.) 

The Christian Clergy of the First Ten Centuries ; their beneficial Influ- | 
ence on European Progress. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1850. 
a late Henry Mackenzie, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 

ridge. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery ; including 
Selections from his Correspondence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations on various subjects. By John Holland and James | 
Everett. Volumes III. and LY. 

The Life and Works of Goethe ; with Sketches of his Age and Contem- 
poraries, from published and unpublished sources. By G. H. Lewes, 
a ne of “The Biographical History of Philosophy.” In two 
volumes. 


Wine-Duties considered Financially and Socially; being a Reply to 
Sir James Emerson Tennent on “ Wine, its Taxation and Uses.” By | 
W. Bosville James. 
we author knows this volume is ill-timed. He is aware that people’s | 
oughts are so bent upon fighting that they have not time to attend to pro- 
positions for new drinks; and, which is still more to the purpose, that the | 
public would not listen to a project to tamper with nearly a million and 
ree-quarters of annual revenue. Mr. James has published to confute the 
og advanced by Sir James Emerson Tennent in his late book on 
ine. This he may do on particular parts of the subject, but the main con- | 
clusions are untouched,—that it is very questionable whether the reduction | 
of the duty from 5s. 9d. to 1s. per gallon would produce the same amount of | 
revenue, or whether foreign countries could supply the requisite number of | 
lons, adapted to the English market. The volume contains many curious 
cts and statistics, but the argument is not very skilfully conducted.] 
The Relations of Science. By John M. Ashley, Gonville and Caius Col- | 
lege, Cambridge, late Lecturer on Chemistry at the Hunterian School 
of Medicine, &c. 
[The object of this essay is to show the relation which one science bears to | 
another, and how necessary it is to have some knowledge of several sciences | 
if not of all. To arrive at these conclusions, Mr. Ashley runs over various 
Sciences, drawing arguments and illustrations from each. The facts used 
by the author are not new, but some of them are derived from more recondite 
sources than is usual in essays of this nature. N 


es tha Neither is there any claim | 
to originality on the part of the author. The idea of the universal con- | 
nexion—the circle of science as it were—does not strike us as being carried 
any further than it had been done already.] 
Pictures from Cuba. By William Hurlbut.’ (The Traveller’s Library. 
{These sketches of Cuba, by an American invalid who passed a winter noe 
are light and agreeable ; but the bulk of the book deals too much in exter- | 
nals. The latter chapters, which enter upon slavery, the character of the 
Cuban Peoples and the probable results of annexation, have the most solid 
interest. Mr. Hurlbut is an opponent of slavery, and he argues strongly 
— the possession of Cuba by America, not merely as a wrong but a mis- 
ef. When a Spanish Minister declared that Cuba must be ‘ Spanish or 
African,” he did not, says Mr. Hurlbut, “ utter a menace, he merely stated | 
adilemma.” Even if actually possessed, he thinks the possession would | 
only bring evils in its train; the production of Cuban sugar would be 
destroyed for 
tablishment of the United States must be largely increased. ] 
Alfred Leslie: a Story of Glasgow Life. The Illustrations by J. 0. | 
3rown, Esq. 
[The original idea of this book was a series of sketches of social life in Glas- | 
gow, more especially among the University students; but the author was | 
duced to give unity and interest to the plan by attaching a love-story. 
The hero, Alfred 1 is led through a variety of adventures of a small 
kind, and chiefly illustrative of “‘fast’’ or foolish life, till he is married. 
The matter is slight, and the slightness is made more obvious by wordy ex- 


| thor. 
| ment,’”’ and “‘ The Age of Bronze,”’ are among the longest poems. 


the sole benefit of Texas and Louisiana, while the military es- 
| late John William Hicks, Esq., of Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, to Katharine Mary, 


pansion. There is freshness and spirit about .4//red Leslie, but it is a long 
way from a good tale. 

The Only Sacrifice. By James Biden. 

[Mr. Biden conceives that true Christian ideas have never yet been en- 
tertained by Christendom, though particular Christians may have had 
glimpses of the Divine light. The period is now approaching when the 
truth will be visible to every one. “It is the time of Jacob’s trouble, as it 
is also the time of Jacob's deliverance.” Zhe Only Sacrifice mainly con- 
sists of quotations from the Prophets, interspersed with Mr. Biden’s com- 
ments, and a vocabulary of significent proper names from Cruden’s Con- 
cordance. 

The Great Sieges of History. By William Robson, Author of “The 
Life of Richelieu,”’ &e. 

Sebastopol : the Story of its Fall. By George R. Emerson. 

[Both these books are common compilations, got up to meet the temporary 
interest felt for sieges in general and Sebastopol in particular. Zhe Great 
Sieges of History embraces about a hundred towns, some of which have been 
besieged several times; and the compiler begins with the siege of Bactra, 
upwards of two thousand years before Christ! Seastopol contains more 
than it promises; for it is not only a story of the siege, but of the war, in- 
cluding a sketch of the Crimean history.] 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855: with an Introduction, 
copious practical Notes, and a full double Index. Also a Table of 
Qualifications for Voters, Vestrymen, Auditors, &c. By Toulmin 
Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-law ; Author of “The 
Parish, its Obligations and Powers; its Officers and their Duties.” 

Practical Proceedings for the Removal of Nuisances and Execution of 
Drainage Works, in every parish, town, and place in England and 
Wales, under the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, and by other course 
of law. With numerous forms, and complete Instructions for the 
Conduct of Parish Committees. To which is added, the Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1855. By Toulmin Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law ; Author of “The Parish, its Obligations and Powers ; 
its Ofticers and their Duties.” 

[The nature and object of both these legal publications are sufficiently in- 
dicated by their titles to answer the purpose of those who want the informa- 
tion respecting the new acts, and have not already procured a book or books 


| upon the subjects. ] 


Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise, par M. Louis Blanc. Tome 
Septiéme., Edition Francaise. 





Three out of the five new editions of the week are valuable and popular. 
Mr. Murray publishes the last volume of Hallam’s Constitutional History in 
the cheap edition of that historian’s works, and the second volume of Byron’s 
Poems, which consists of the occasional and less remarkable pieces of the au- 
“The Dream,” the “Prophecy of Dante,” the “ Vision of Judg- 


Occupying a less lofty position in literature than the two preceding vo- 
lumes, the first volume of “The Miscellanies” of Thackeray will furnish 
more varied and amusing reading, and probably attract a larger number of 


| readers, than the disquisitional narrative of the accomplished historian or 
| the varied outpourings of the bitter and misanthropical poet. Not, however, 
| that there is any lack of variety both prose and verse in the Miscellanies, 


or for that matter of bitterness, though relieved by geniality of disposition. 
“The Book of Snobs,” * Cox’s Diary,’ **The Fatal Boots,’ and * Major 
Gahagan’s Adventures,” constitute the prose: the verse consists of ballads, 


| ludicrous for the most part, but indicating deeper feelings, and often point- 


ing a large moral even in their fun. 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII to the Death of George II. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. In three volumes, 
Volume III. Eighth edition. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. A new edition. In six volumes. 
Volume II. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

Miscellanies': Prose and Verse. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of 
“Vanity Fair,” &c. Volume I. 

Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. 
{in one volume]. 

The Yellow Frigate ; or the Three Sisters. By James Grant, Author of 
* Romance of War,’’ &c. Twelfth thousand. 

Mars, 

Stanford's Map of the Roads, &e. between Odessa, Nikolaief, Perehkop, 
Simferopol, and Sebastopol. Compiled from Russian Maps in the 
possession of the Royal Geographical Society, the Admiralty Charts, 
and other Documents. 

[One among the many war-maps. Its distinctive characteristics are, that it 
shows at a glance the geographical relations between the various points on 
the field of war, except Kertch, embraced within the operations of the Allies ; 


A new edition 


| and that it presents plans of Nicolaieff and Odessa, on a larger scale than 


usual. } 
ALMANACK. 

Punch's Pocket-book for 1856; containing ruled pages for Cash-ac- 
counts and Memoranda for every day in the year; an Almanack ; 
and a variety of useful business information. The Illustrations by 
John Leech and John Tenniel. 

[Plates in which fun and fancy are combined with a cunning hand at the 
peneil; and “‘ skits”’ in which the follies of the year are shot as they pass.] 





BIRTHS. 

On the 16th October, at Lawers House, Perthshire, the Wife of Brevet-Major 
Nason, Forty-ninth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, in Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, the Countess Hamilton, ofa 
son and heir. 

On the 22d, at Melrose, N.B., the Wife of Gilbert B. Rutherford, Esq., Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Powerful, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Carrigmore, county Cork, the Countess of Norbury, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, in Cadogan Place, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Liddell, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Nosely Hall, Leicestershire, the Wife of Sir Arthur Grey H 
rigg, Bart., of a son. 

On the 29th, in Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, the Wife of John Evans, Esqy 
Q.C., of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Newnham Rectory, Hampshire, the Wife of the Rev. Andrew 
Belcher, of a son. 

On the 3lst, in Curzon Street, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Chichester, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 
On the 20th October, at Hythe, George William Hicks, Esq., youngest son of the 


eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General John Ross, C.B. 

On the 24th, the Viscount Forth, only son of the Earl of Perth and Melfort, to 
Harriet Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon. Adolphus Capel. 

On the 25th, at Bray parish-church, Lieutenant-Colonel Forde, Royal South Down 
Militia, eldest son of the Rev. William Brownlow Forde, of Seaforde, to Adelaide, 
fifth daughter of the late General the Hon. Robert Meade. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Frederick Anstruther Herbert, 
Lieutenant Royal Navy, only surviving son of General Herbert, to Georgina Mar- 

oe third daughter of the late Deputy-Commissary-General Tannatt Houstoun 
omson, 
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On the 27th, at St. Mary’s, Woolwich, Joseph Graham, Esq., barrister-at-law, and 
advocate of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Major- 
General Coryton. 

On the 3ist, at St. Paul's, Herne Hill, the Rev. John Warner, M.A., of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, and High Hall, Wickham Bishops, Essex, to Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Matthew Andersen, Incumbent of St. Paul's, Herne Hill. 

On the 3lst, at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, Major Henry 
Charles Cunliffe Owen, Royal Engineers, eldest son of Captain Cunliffe Owen, 
R.N., to Agnes, second daughter of Lewis Cubitt, Esq., Bedford Square. 

On the lst November, at St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, Colonel Sir 
Thomas St. V. Troubridge, Bart., C.B., one of her Majesty’s Aides-de-camp, to 
Louisa Jane, daughter of Daniel Gurney, Esq., of North Kuncton, Norfolk, and the 
late Lady Harriet Gurney. 


On the Ist, at Ellough, near Beccles, Suffolk, by the Rev. C. T. Arnold, Richard 


J. Edgell, Captain in the Bengal Army, youngest son of Harry Edgell, Esq., 21, Ca- | 


dogan Place, to Isabella Jane, youngest daughter of Richard A. Arnold, Rector of 
Ellough. 
DEATHS, 

On the 22d June, drowned in an attempt to ford the Clarence river, New South 
Wales, Frederick Colquhoun Tindal, Eaq., second surviving son of Charles Tindal, 
Esq., Commander in the Royal Navy, and agent to the Bank of England, at Bir- 
mingham, and at the Western Branch, London; in his 25th year. 

On the 15th August, drowned by the overturning of one of the ship’s boats on the 
Reef Head, river Hooghley, Captain Samuel Mendham, of H.C.S. Tubal Cain. 

On the 25th, at Nusseerabad, Bombay, Alicia, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cooper, of the Seventh Regiment B.N.1I., and third daughter of the late Rev. Peter 
Gunning, Rector of Newton St. Loe, and Bathwick, Bath. 

On the 23d October, at Pentonville, Mrs. Benoimont; in her 9th year. 

On the 24th, at Aston-Clinton, Bucks, the Rev. George W. Wrangham, Rector of 
Thorpe-Bassett, and Vicar of Ampleforth, Yorkshire; in his 52d year. 

On the 25th, in. Westbourne Place, Eaton Square, Colonel Martin Orr; in his 63d 





year. 
On the 26th, at Sprivers, Horsmonden, Kent, John Duncan, Esq., M.D.; in his 95th 


rear. 
On the 26th, at Dr. Ellis’s, M.D., Sudbrook Park, Petersham, the Rev. Henry 
Knowles Creed, Vicar of Corse, Gloucestershire. 

On the 27th, at Sydenham, the infant daughter of G. Grove, Esq.; aged 16 days. 

On the 27th, in Champion Terrace, Charlton, Kent, Major-General Francis 
Haultain, Royal Artillery ; in his 66th year. 

On the 28th, at Boulogne, on his return from Paris, Joseph Sadler, Esq., of South- 
ampton Villa, Highgate Hill, and Austinfriars, by accidentally falling from the pier; 
in his 60th year. 

On the 28th, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Agnes Mary, only surviving daughter of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams; in her 23d year. 

On the 29th, at Hampton Court Palace, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot; in her 90th year. 

On the 29th, at Strasbourg, Colonel James Campbell, formerly of the Ninety-third 
Highlanders, and late Lieutenant-Colonel of H.M.’s Eighty-seventh Regiment; in 
his 49th year. 

On the 30th, suddenly, of angina pectoris, the Rev. William Rew Pratt, Minister 
of the Caledonian Church, and Chaplain to the Caledonian Asylum, Holloway; in 
his 26th year. 


7h y 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Novemser 2. 
General Orders. 
Dated Horse Guards, Nov. 1, 
The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-chief has received the Queen’s most gracious 
commands that Brevet-Col. W. F. Williams, C.B. of the Royal Artillery, be pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General in the Army for his distinguished conduct in the 
defence of Kars, and of the position in front of the town, when attacked, on the 29th 
September last, by a large Russian army, which on that occasion sustained a signal 
defeat by the Turkish troops. 





Dated Horse Guards, Nov. 2. 
The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-chief has much gratitication in publishing to 
the Army the commands of the Queen for the promotion of Brigadier-General J. 
E. Dupuis, C.B. to the rank of Major-General, for his distinguished services with 
the Army in the Crimea, and in the operations which terminated in the capture of 
Sebastopol, 


BREVET. 

Brevet-Col. W. F. Williams, C.B. of the Royal Artillery, to be promoted to the 
rank of Major-Gen. in the Army for distinguished services in the field. Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col, 8S. Brownrigg, C.B. Grenadier Guards, to be Col. in the Army, for dis- 
oe service in the field. 

ajors to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—F. G. Urquhart, Ist Foot, F. C. 
Aylmer, 89th Foot, F. D. Lister, 9th Foot, H. A. Strachan, 39th Foot, Hon. C. D. 


| vice Gough, died of his wounds. 
are C. W. 8. 


| C. G,. Buckner, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 


Gibb, F. C. Hassard, H. W. Montagu, A.C. Cook, E. C. de Moleyns, L. J. A. 
Armit, C. B, Ewart, C. B. P. N. H. Nugent, E. C. A. Gordon, W. Porter, P, Raven- 
hill, L. Nicholson, C, H. Sedley, G. Ranken. 

Royal Marines—Brevet-Major G. G, Alexander to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Captains to be Majors in the Army—S. N. Lowder, G. B. Rodney, J. M. Wemyss, 
J. E. W. Lawrence, G. A. Schomberg, G. 8. Digby. 

War-orrice, Nov. 2.—2d Drag. Guards—Capt. W. H. Seymour, from the 68th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Conyers, who exchanges. 6th Drag. Guards— 
B. C. Russell, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Curtis, promoted. 3d 
Light Drags.—Cornet T. Hall has been permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission. 9th Light Drags.—Lieut. C. C. Moller, from half-pay 18th 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Hawtrey, promoted, without purchase, to an Un- 
attached Company ; Cornet R. Blair to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moller, who re- 
tires. 16th Light Drags.—Brevet-Col. Hon. J. St. V. Saumarez, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. Smyth, C.B. whoexchanges; Major T, 
Pattle to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Saumarez, who retires; Capt. 
T. W. White to be Major, by purchase, vice Pattle ; Lieut. H. E. Leader to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice White ; Cornet G. W. H. Riddell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Leader ; Acting Assistant-Surgeon A. K. Rickards to be Assistant-Surgeon, 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Col. A. Tulloh to be Col. vice Haultain, retired on full- 
pay; Capt. A. G. Burrows to be Lieut.-Col. vice Tulloh; Second Capt. J. F. E. Tra- 
vers to be Capt. vice Burrows; Lieut. F. Carey to be Second Capt. vice Travers; 
Brevet-M jor the Hon. E, T. Gage to be Capt. vice Cannon, retired on half-pay; 
Lieut. H. Heberden to be Second Capt. vice Gage. 

The undermentioned Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants —C. 8, V. Wilson, J. de 
B. Rochfort, R. B. Webster, C. D. Chalmers, 8. P. Lynes, C. H. Pickering, B. L. 
Forster, J. Robertson. For F. Sprat, Gent. to be Vet.-Surg. which appeared in the 
Gazette of the 21st of Sept. read F. H. R. Spratt, Xe. 

Royal Engineers—W. Newsome, Gent. to be Lieut. 

Royal Engineer Field Equipment—Company Serg. H. Saville, from the Royal Are 
tillery, to be Lieut. and Adjutant, vice Handyside, promoted to the Land Transport 
Corps. 

3d Foot—Ensign H. Peachey to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dennis, died of 
his wounds; Ensign R. F. Eames, from the Royal South Mayo Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Peachey. 7th Foot —Lieut. J. M‘Henry to be Capt. by pure 
chase, vice Thomas, who retires. 20th Foot—C. K. Chatfield, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, 22d Foot—Lieut. D. P. Bouverie to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Bamfylde, who retires ; Capt. N. Wrixon, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying 
difference, vice Breton, who ex.; Lieut. W. M*Bean to be Capt, by pur. vice 
Wrixon, who retires; Ensig Dean to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bouverie ; 
Ensign ‘I. Tyacke’ to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tweedie, who retires; Ensign R. 
C. D. Ellis to be Lieut.j by purchase, vice M*Bean. 23d Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. H. 
Raymond has been permitted to resign his commission. 29th Foot—Lieut. T. P. 
Wood, from the 81st Foot, to be Licut. vice F. Browne, who exchanges ; Sergt.-Ma- 
jor J. 4. Bayley to be Quartermaster, vice Walsh, deceased. 33d Foot—Lieut. J. R. 
Carr to be Capt. by purchase, vice Corbett, who retires. For Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. 
V. Munday to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Gough, deceased, read, &e. 
38th Foot—The Christian names of Lieut. Gaynor 
47th Foot—For Lieut. J. Lucas to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Rooke, deceased, read, &c. vice Rooke, died of his wounds. 52d Foot—Lieu- 
tenant Cecil Lennox Peel to be Captain, without purchase, vice de Te Bo 
Stewart, deceased; Ensign J. J. Wynniatt to be Lieutenant, without poe, 
vice Peel; Sergt.-Major S. Murphy to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wynniatt. 
55th Foot—O. 8. Delano-Osborne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 56th Foot— 
57th Foot—Ensign E. Mills 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Curwen, deceased; R. A. H. Cox, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Mills, 58th Foot—The surname of the Ensign 
promoted toa Lieutenancy, by purchase, on the 26th ult. is “* Hingeston,” and not 
** Hingston,” as previously stated. 62d Foot—Lieut. G. W. B. Hughes to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Philips, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign J. A. Staines to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hughes; Lieut. R. Clay, from the Hampshire 
Militia Artillery, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Staines. 63d Foot—Lieut. 
W. Fitzroy, from the 83d Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fearon, who retires ; 









| C. H. Kinahan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Byron, promoted. 68th 


Plunkett, lst Foot, H. Blount, 68th Foot, W. M‘Mahon, 44th Foot, W. M‘Call, 79th | 


Foot, J. J. Hort, 4th Foot, H. Smith, 3d Foot, J. A. Ewart, 93d Foot, E. G. Hallo- 
well, 28th Foot, C. G. Ellison, Grenadier Guards, W. Sankey, 47th Foot, W. Inglis, 
7th Foot, G. W. A. Higginson, Grenadier Guards, L. Shadwell, Unatt. Assist.- 
Quartermaster-Gen., W. Morris, C.B. 17th Light Drags., J. H. King, 49th Foot, 
R. Pratt, 4lst Foot, C. F. Campbell, 46th Foot, F. F. Maude, 3d Foot, A. C. Cure, 
55th ‘Foot, E. H. Maxwell, 88th Foot, J. Daubeny, 62d Foot, W. W. Turner, 7th 
Foot, W. J. Loftus, 38th Foot, R. Warden, 19th Foot, R. Grove, 90th Foot, G. 
Steevens, 20th Foot, 

Captains to be Majors in the Army—J. R. Eagar, 3lst Foot, T. W. Hudson, 39th 
Foot, J. Dwyer, lith Foot, A. Wombwell, 46th Foot, W. Douglas, 19th Foot, R. F. 
W. Sibthorp, 97th Foot, W. A. Fyers, Rifle Brigade, W. J. Carter, 63d Foot, W. C. 
Hodgson, 79th Foot, J. Maxwell, 34th Foot, F. L. Whitmore, Ist Foot, A. R. Gar- 
rett, 46th Foot, G. H. Hawes, 9th Foot, T. Smith, 90th Foot, R. Barnston, 90th 
Foot, W. Pretyman, 33d Foot, F. G. T. Deshon, 48th Foot, C. Sykes, 48th Foot, 
H. BR. Browne, 9th Foot, W. Boyle, 89th Foot, G. Skipwith, 4lst Foot, T. Maun- 
sell, 28th Foot, F. A. Thesiger, Grenadier Guards, C. C. Villiers, 47th Foot, R. B. 
Hawley, 89th Foot, J. Robinson, 44th Foot, H. R. Carden, 77th Foot, C. Hood, 3d 
Foot, H. R. White, 89th Foot, J. E. T. Quayle, 33d Foot, A. Pitcairn, 42d 
Foot, G. L. Thomson, 4th Foot, W. Roberts, 28th Foot, H. D. Ellis, 33d Foot, 
G. Hume, 38th Foot, J. Jordan, 34th Foot, R. G. A. Luard, 77th Foot, W. 
A. Armstrong, 17th Foot, J. Lawrie, 18th Foot, S. Hackett, 38th Foot, Hon. 
E. C. H. Massey, 95th Foot, J. H. Le Couteur, Coldstream Guards, Hon. W. 
C. W. Coke, Scots Fusilier Guards, E. 8. Burnaby, Grenadier Guards, A. C. 
K. Lock, 50th Foot, Sir C. Russell, Bart. Grenadier Guards, L. H. Daniel, 38th 
Foot, J. N. Sargent, 95th Foot, E. Chippendall, 19th Foot, Hon. D. G. Finch, 68th 
Foot, Hon. A, E. Fraser, Scots Fusilier Guards, C. E. Watson, 7th Foot, G. T. 
Brice, 17th Foot, M. J. Hayman, 18th Foot, A. J. B. Thellusson, Coldstream 
Guards, Sir J. Dunlop, Bart. Coldstream Guards, J. Baring, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
C. C. Graham, 42d Foot, C. H. S. Churchill, Rifle Brigade, G. F. C. Pocock, 30th 
Foot, F. P. Lea, 57th Foot, H. R. Werge, 55th Foot, H. Rowlands, 4ist Foot, W. 
Bellairs, 49th Foot, R. Hume, 55th Foot, J. Lewes, 3d Foot, G. M. Green, 30th 
Foot, N. Steevens, 88th Foot, F. Wells, lst Foot, J. W. Dewar, 49th Foot, A. W. S. 
F. Armstrong, 18th Foot, H. R. Hibbert, 7th Foot, D. W. Tupper, 55th Foot, C. H. 
Lumley, 97th Foot, C. Elgee, 47th Foot, J. G. Hay, 20th Foot, H. G. Woods, 97th 
Foot, R. Preston, 44th Foot, F. W. F. Hunter, 47th Foot, R. L. O. Pearson, Grena- 
dier Guards, F. C. Elton, 55th Foot, C. Cooch, 62d Foot, A. F. Warren, Rifle Bri- 

ae. 4. Hassard, 57th Foot, G. B. Harman, 34th Foot, Hon. S. J. G. Calthorpe, 8th 

4 ragoons. 

Royal Artillery—Col. J. E. Dupuis, C.B. to be Major-Gen. for distinguished ser- 
vice in the field. 

Lieutenant-Colonels to be Colonels in the Army, for distinguished service in the 
field—J. St. George, E. C. Warde, D. E. Wood, C.B., J. W. Fitzmayer, C.B., 
G. R. Barker, C.B. 

Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—M. C. Dixon, H. F. Strange, 
J.C. Ww. Fortescue, C.S. Henry, E. B. Hamley. 

Captains to be Majors in the Army—S. D. Broughton, H. A. B. Campbell, F. B. 

arde, H. Rogers, M. Clifford, M. Adye, A. C. Hawkins, W. J. E. Grant, G. Shaw, 
A. FP. Lennox, G. T. Field, Hon. D. Frazer, C. J. Strange, H. P. Newton, G. H. 
Milman, C. G. Arbuthnot, F. W. Hastings, E. Moubray, W. M. Reilly, W. W. 

y, E. J. Carthew, J. E. Michell, G.C. Henry, W. J. Williams, C. Oldershaw, 
P. Dickson, W. J. Hope, W. W. Lukin, C. E. Walcott, W. J. Bolton, J. Sinclair, 
L. W. Penn, E. Taddy, F. Miller, C. H. Owen, P. L’Estrange, R, H. Champion, W. 
G. Andrews, R. Mackenzie, W. G. Le Mesurier. 
_ Royal Engineers—Lieut.-Col. F, E. Chapman to be Col. in the Army for dis- 
tinguished service in the field. 

a to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—G. Bent, E. Stanton, E. F. 

ier, 


Captains to be Majors in the Army—J. F, M. Browne, Hon. H. F. Keane, C. J. 


Foot—Brevet-Major C. E. Conyers, from the 2d Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice 
Seymour, who exchanges. 79th Foot—Ensign D. Alleyne to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Turner, promoted. 8lst Foot—Lieut. F. Browne, from the 29th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Wood, who exchanges. 87th Foot—Major A. Murray to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Kidd, who retires; Capt. A. Robertson to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Murray. 90th Foot—The Christian names of Ensign Hassard are William 
Henry. 92d Foot—A. C. Rattrae, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 93d 
Foot —Ensign R. dhu G. H. Burgoyne to be Lieut. without purchase ; Ensign E, C. 
Haynes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ewart, promoted; W. W. Mason, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Gooch, promoted; C. Hastie, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Burgoyne. 96th Foot—Ensign R. D. Douglas, from the 45th Foot, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lowry, promoted. 97th Foot—Major T. O. W. In- 
gram to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Hon. H. R. Handcock, killed in action. 
To be Majors, without purchase—Brevet-Major I, Moore, vice Ingram; Capt. E. C. 
Legh, vice Welsford, killed in action. To be Captains, without purchase—Lieuts. 
M. Brinkley, vice Brevet-Major Moore; E. R. Mackesy, vice Legh; R. B. Ingram, 
vice Hutton, killed in action, To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns P, 
C. Smyth, vice Brinkley; W. Dawes, vice Mackesy; H. Proctor, vice Ingram. To 
be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign R. C. Kearney, from the Royal South Mayo 
Ritle Militia, vice Smyth; Ensign F. Smythe, from the 2d Surrey Militia, vice Dawes; 
J. Cooper, Gent. vice Proctor. To be Adjutant—Lieut R. C. Whitehead, vice 
M‘Gregor, killed in action. To be Quartermaster—Quartermaster-Sergt. R. Wood- 
ruffe, vice Desmond, appointed to a depdt battalion, 98th Foot - Ensign F. B. 
Hassard to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dillon, promoted in the Rifle Brigade ; 
C. H. Griffin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hassard. 99th Foot— 
A. W. H. Atkinson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

Rifle Brigade —Lieut. M. Dillon, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Hammond, killed in action. 

Ist West India Regt.—A. W. C. Nowlan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Sykes, promoted. 2d West India Regt.—C. T. Edwards, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Maunsell, promoted. 3d West India Regt.—J. B. Jackson, 


| Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Richardson, promoted. 





Cape Mounted Riflemen—D. C. L. Fitzwilliam, Gent. to be Ensign, without pure 
chase, vice Maunsell, promoted in the 82d Foot. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies— Assist.-Surg. W. M. Skues, M.B. from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Spence, who resigns. iris 

Land Transport Corps—Ensign R. W. Jenkins, from the Donegal Militia, to be 
Adjutant. 

Turkish Contingent—To be Paymaster—C. W. Chantrel, Esq. To be Surgeons— 
Assist.-Surg. C. M‘Dowall, vice Lewins; A. E. Czapkay, Esq.; Assist.-Surg. J. 
Dee, vice Willet; Assist.-Surg. A. Irvine, vice Risk; Assist.-Surg. R. Richardson, 
vice Patteson; Assist.-Surg. E. A. Wigan, vice Littleton. To be Assistant-Surgeons 
—R. Sim, Gent., W. F. H. Temple, M.D., H. Clark, Gent., W. B. Tate, Gent., T. 
W. Hamilton, Gent., C. A. Mercer, Gent. To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—J, 
Gorman, Gent., R. Stirling, Gent., J. Carlaw, Gent., W. D. Tindal, Gent., P. W. 
Hutcheon, Gent. To be Veterinary Surgeons, attached to the Osmanli Cavalry—R,. 
Wilkinson, Gent., J. Dollar, Gent. vice Lara, invalided. The names of the Deputy~ 
Assistant-Commissary appointed on the 9th October, are W. S. Hornsby, and not 
W. 8. Hernsby, as previously stated. ae ; 

British German Legion—3d Light Drags.—The names of the Third Lieut. are 
*“* Edward Howard Sanders.” 

British Swiss Legion—J. Hambler, Gent. to be Paymaster. 

British Italian Legion—The Christian names of Paymaster Ryan, of the lst Regt. 
are * V. J.” 

Provisional Depot Battalion—To be Lieut.-Colonels—Lieut.-Col. G. Erskine, from 
half-pay Unatt. Lieut.-Col. G. W. Francklyn, from half-pay Unatt. To be Pay- 
master— Paymaster G. Bodle, from the 80th Foot. 

Unattached — Brevet-Col. O. Felix, Major on half-pay Unatt. late Deputy Quartetr~ 
master-General at Madras, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
A. C. Sterling, C.B. Major Unatt. Assist. Adjt.-General, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of Oct. 6, 1854. 

Hospital Staff--To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist.-Surg. A. M. Tippetts, from the 
16th Light Drags. vice Calder, appointed to the 49th Foot. Assist.-Surg. J. Duffin, 
from the 46th Foot, vice Bradshaw, appointed to the 50th Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. 
T. 8. Hollingsworth. To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons.—J. Benbow, M.D.; v 
Batley, Gent. 


BREVET. 

Col. F. Haultain, on the retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery, to be Major~ 
Gen. the rank being honorary only; Capt. W. 8. Philips, retired full-pay, 62d Foot, 
to be Major in the Army, the rank being honorary only ; Capt. N. Wrixon, 22d Foot, 
to be Major in the Army; Capt. H. L. Cafe, of the 94th Foot, to have the temporary 
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rank of Major while employed with the British Swiss Legion. For Major E. F. 
Hay, second in command of the East India Company’s depdt at Warley, to have 
the local rank of Lie.t.-Col. in the —s while so employed, which appeared in the 
Gazette of the 16th ult. read Major W. F. Hay, &c. 

Erratum in Gazette of Sept. 21—For F. Spratt, Gent. to be Vet.-Surg. read F. H. 
R, Spratt, to be Vet.-Surg. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Oct. 30. 

Partyersuirs Dissotvep.—Palmer and Wigan, Birkenhead, saddlers—Lamb and 
Clough, Manchester, cloth-agents—Hunt and Co. Prestatyn, Flintshire, grocers— 
Mann and Co. Leeds, tailors; as far as regards W. E. R. Walker—Fayerbrother and 
Stapley, Harwood Place, Haverstock Hill, cabinet-makers—Halton and Madden, 
Liverpool, brewers—Davies and Richards, Tredegar, drapers—Neame and Co. Sel- 
ing, Kent, farmers; as far as regards R. Neame—Thackray and Horsley, Birming- 
ham, drapers—Pidgeon and Co. Honiton, grocers—Reeves and Co. Westbury, Wilts, 
agricultural-implement-manufacturers; as far as regards T. Reeves—Smith and 
Sons, Halifax, dyers; as far as regards M. Smith—Ward and Parker, Birkenhead, 
booksellers—Stockley and Co. Liverpool, attornies; as far as regards J. Thompson 
—The Barking Ice Company; as tar as regards J. Morgan—Hall and Davis, St. 
Mary Axe, engine-turners. 

Banxrvuprcy ANNULLED.—Enocu Jones, Finsbury Terrace, City Road, mercer. 

Banxarvrpts.—Roserr Tayier, Watts Terrace, Old Kent Road, baker, to surrender 
Nov. 14, Dec. 4: solicitor, Sandom, Duke Street, London Bridge; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—Freperick Lone, King Street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man, Nov. 13, Dec. 4: solicitors, Smith and Co, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 
Lee, Aldermanbury—Srernen Srrincer, Nottingham Street, St. Marylebone, coach- 
ironmonger, Nov. 13, Dec. 11: solicitors, Bicknells, Connaught Terrace, Edgware 
Road ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Witit1am Lowe, Birmingham, boot- 
manufacturer, Nov. 10, Dec. solicitor, Cast, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Joun Grirritus, Wednesfield, Staffordshire, iron-dealer, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 3: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Joszern Browyx, Weymouth, leather-seller, Nov. 13, Dec. 
11: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Wititam Tam- 
BLING, Stoke Damerel, Devon, builder, Noy. 12, Dec. 17: solicitors, Beer and Run- 
dle, Devonport; Hartnoll, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Tuomas 
Francis Featuerstone, York, linen-draper, Nov. 9, Dec. 14: solicitors, Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; Holtby, York; official assignee, Young, Leeds —Mary Snooren, 
otherwise called Ann Buckiow, Sheffield, victualler, Nov. 3, Dec. 8: solicitor, 
Fretson, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Divipenps.— Nov. 20, Howard, Norwich, butcher—Noy. 21, Peach, Gravesend, 
discount-broker—Nov. 21, Richards. Goswell Road, linen-draper—Noy. 23, El- 
worthy, Bridgewater, draper—Nov. 28, P. and F. Rufford, Stourbridge, bankers— 
Nov. 29, Bailey, Cannock, Staffordshire, baker—Nov. 29, Russell, Leamington 
Priors, printer—Nov. 29, Turner, Birmingham, gas-lamp-manufacturer—Nov. 27, 
Walley, Derby, boiler-maker—Nov. 21, Brooke and Wilson, Liverpool, merchants— 
Nov. 21, Firth and Archer, Liverpool, brokers—Nov. 21, Ainsworth, Manchester, 
warehouseman—Nov. 22, Robinson, Manchester, provision-dealer. 

Certiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 20, Hirschberg, Cheapside, merchant—Nov. 22, Brown, Great Guild- 
ford Street, Southwark, brass-founder—Nov. 21, Godfrey, Forston Street, Shepherd- 
ess Fields, egg-merchant—Nov. 21, Bacon, Colchester, printer—Nov. 23, Graham, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, insurance-broker—Nov. 20, Trego, Gunter’s Grove, West 
Brompton, builder—Nov. 22, Player, Winchester Buildings, Broad Street, mining- 

ent—Nov. 20, Jennings, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, linen-draper—Nov. 29, Noel, 
South Shields, wine-merchant—Nov. 27, Clegg and Fox, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
woollen-manufacturers—Nov. 21, Dunsford, Exeter, cutler—Nov. 23, Steele, Man- 
chester, manufacturer— Nov. 22, a and Barton, Manchester, smallware-manu- 
facturers—Nov. 26, Meakin and Farrall, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manufac- 
turers. 

Dectarations OF DivipeNps.— Walters, Chester, coa2l-agent; first div. of 3s. jd. 
any po agp Morgan, Liverpool—Hughes, Bala, Merionethshire, grocer; first 
div. of 6s, any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Tweddle, Liverpool, soap-boiler; 
first div. of 93d. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool—J. and J. Parkinson, Leices- 
ter, hosiers; first div. of 4s. and first div. of 12s. on the separate estate of J. Parkin- 
son junior, Monday next and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Asher, 
Old Dalby, Leicestershire, miller; first div. of 8s. Monday next and following Mon- 
day; Harris, Nottingham— Whitmore, Leicester, woolstapler; first div. of lld. and 
first and second dividends of 5s. 11d. on new proofs, Monday next and two following 
Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham — Appleton, Leicester, trimmer ; first div. of 3s. Mon- 
day next and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Charlesworth, Notting- 
ham, plumber; first div. of 4s. Monday next and two following Mondays; Harris, 
Nottingham—Thraves and Harrison, Nottingham, upholsterers; first div. of 4s. 6d. 
Monday next and two following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham—Hayward, Devon- 
port, tallow-chandler; first div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Scorcu SEQuesTRATIONS.— Morison, Stornoway, wine-merchant, Nov. 5— Falconer, 
Port Glasgow, merchant, Nov. 6--Smith, Glasgow, surgeon, Nov, 8—Nixon, Edin- 
burgh, currier, Nov. 7. 











Friday, Nov. 2. 

PaRtNERSHIPS DuissoLvep.—Main and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tailors— 
Jamieson and Co. Calcutta, and Jamieson, Gifford, and Co. Canton, commission- 
merchants—Grainger and Co. or Grainger and Turner, Worcester, china-manufac- 
turers— Townend and Schofield, Sheffield, designers— Place and Co. Leeds, weavers 
of linens; as far as regards J. Stott—Hinton and Meredith, Kingswinford, builders 
—Livingston and Gorman, Liverpool, confectioners—Dixon and Waguer, Quecn’s 
Row, Walworth Gate, importers—Cohn and Co. Manchester, merchants— Del Negro 
and Co. Little Tower Street Chambers, Customhouse-agents—J. and R. Gausby, 
Littlebourne, Kent, brewers—Farnell and Co. Bradford, wheelwrights—Gough and 
George, Birmingham, factors—H. and E. Sheffield, Church Lane, Whitechapel, tim- 
ber-merchants—Cook and Co. Hellesdon, Norfolk, millers— Brook and Co. Halifax, 
fancy-cloth-manufacturers— Groveham and Co. Liverpool, brewers ; as far as regards 
J. Thomason—Tyne and Tees Glass Company, South Stockton, Yorkshire, glass- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards H. Briggs—Haden and Co. Trowbridge, engineers ; 
as far as regards J. Haden—Shoolbred and Bradshaw jun. Jermyn Street, tailors— 
Wright and Haslam, Bread Street Hill, packers—Bushby and Co. Liverpool, brokers. 

Bankrvupts.—Puineas Conen, Artillery Passage, Spitalfields, dealer in iron- 
mongery, to surrender Nov. 16, Dec. 11: solicitor, Buchannan, Guildhall Chambers ; 
official assignee, Stansfleld—Ricuarp Gooputnp, Ludgate Hill, linen-draper, Nov. 
16, Dec. 13: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Domenico Tomassin1, Tottenham Court Road, upholsterer, Nov. 
12, Dec. 10: solicitor, Roscoe, King Street, Finsbury ; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings—Wittiam LepGer, Doncaster, joiner, Nov. 17, Dec. 15: 
solicitors, Stamp and Jackson, Hull; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield—Tnomas 
Hunter, Liverpool, joiner, Nov. 19, Dec. 10: solicitor, Banner, Liverpbol; official 
assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Joun Pivmue, Southport, painter, Nov. 19, Dec. 10: 
solicitors, Johnson, Southport ; Frodsham, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool—WiLu1amM Cummine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ironmonger, Noy. 13, Dec. 
14: solicitors, Chartres, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Shield and Harwood, Clement’s 
Lane, Lombard Street; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Joun 
Jauncey Ranpie, Walsall, Staffordshire, victualler, Nov. 14, Dec. 5: solicitors, 
Saunders and Son, Kidderminster; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; cfticial 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 23, Dimsdale, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, dealer in iron 
—Nov. 27, Goodacre, Nottingham, grocer—Nov. 27, Freer, Leicester, wine-mer- 
chant—Nov. 23, Mitcalfe, Taunton Place, Regent’s Park, dealer in mining-shares— 
Nov. 21, Archer, Liverpool, broker—Nov. 24, W. and W. M. Broadhurst, Sheffield, 
table-knife-manufacturers—Nov. 30, Bayley and Barton, Manchester, smallware- 
manufacturers—Nov. 23, Deans, Blackburn, draper—Nov. 28, Marshall, Sunderland, 
timber-merchant. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 27, Hodges, Glastonbury, photographer—Nov. 25, Crippin, Rock 
ne Cheshire, —" roprietor— Nov. 23, Rhodes, Wakefield, boot-maker—Nov. 
26, Holmes, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Nov. 23, Mills, Bradford, York- 
shire, stuff-merchant— Nov. 23, Wilkinson, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-maker— 
Nov. 23, Anson, Leeds, cloth-merchant—Nov. 24, Leedham and Wild, Sheffield, op- 
ticians—Nov. 26, Hemingsley, Willenhall, Staffordshire, cut-nail-manufacturer. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—'fatley, Ince, Wigan, cotton-spinner ; first div. of 
7d. on new proofs, any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester— Winton and Co. Birming- 
ham, agricultural-implement-makers; first div. of 1s. 04d. and first div. of ljd. on 
the separate estate of H. Winton, any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scotcn Srquesrrations.—Speid. Aberdeen, advocate, Nov. 12—Smith junior, 
Glasgow, commission-merchant, Nov. 13. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.} 









































































































| Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday Wednes.| Thurs. | Priday. 
8 per Cent Consols....... eecsccovccces | gsg ss}; 88 | 8&8 88h 
Ditto for Account... s Sse ssi a8 | po | 88, 
3 per Cents Reduced 87h 87 87} | 8g 87 
New 3 per Cents. . esh Sog 87g | 87h | & 88 
Long Annuities. .. | aj) | 33 2 ie 33 
Annuities 1885. .. . 16} —_— jj} — —_ = 16} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... 208 { _ —_— | _ 4 206 
India Stock, lv} per Cent....... 226 } 226 — | ° 
Exchequer bills, 24¢. per diem . 2dis. | 1 par | 3 dis. 5 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ....... ° 984 os§ 983 | 98% 958 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent .......... ecsef 2pm | S ¢ 2 | 1 dis. ! 10 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...cccccccsccsece Sp.Ct.| —— — | Fremch...+...ssceeceeeeees 4hp.Ct —_— 
Belgian ... 44 — | 91hexd.) Mexican .. 3 — | 19g 
Ditto... 23— —_— Peruvian, A; | 734 
Brazilian.. 5 — | 993 | Portugues 3 a 
Buenos Ayres . vee — | Russian.... 5 — | 958 
Chilian....ccccssevseee oe 6— | 1004 Sardinian 5 — 84} 
Danish. — | 1003 | Spanish ee t= | 373 
Ditto... _— | s2 Ditto New Deferred. 3.— | log 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders). _— | 62 | Ditto! Passive) ....+.cecceeceseces | 5 
Ditto... — | 91 | Turkish ....... aad | rot 
POORER covcccscccceccceses 3 — | —— | Venezuela.....ccccccccess 43— 26 
SHARES. 
{Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— | 
Bristol and Exeter......seceseses 85 | Australasia .....-ceee evccccoce esq 
Caledonian ...... 58} British North American .. . 64 
Edinburgh and Gla 50 City.. 57 
Eastern Counties 8} | Colonial 193 
Great Northern ........ §i | Commercial of Londo ‘ 30% 
Great South. and West. Ir —_— LONdON, ...cecceceseeseecees eoce 533 
Great Western bl | LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 184 
Hull and Selby........ . | London Joint Stock. ....-..0+6. 32 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 753 | ‘London and Westminster. 
Lancaster and Carlisle : — | National of Ireland....... 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 95 | National Provincial.. ee 
London and Blackwall «| 63 | Oriental.....-ceccscees o 
London and North-Western. A 923 | Provincial of Ireland .... 
London and South-Western. con 83} Union of Australia .. ee 
Pn atnencadacsscesaceneses | §643 | Union of London .......s.ceees- 29 
Midland Great Western (Ireland| —— | Mines— | 
North British ......... . 25 | Agua Fria.....ee.++ esececeeeece — 
North-Eastern—Ber wic 683 | Brazilian Imperial .. 2 
North-Eastern—York.......+..++ 45 | Ditto (St. John del Rey 30 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton.. —_— Cobre Copper.....-see. | 67 
Scottish Central 02 MISCELLANEOUS | 
South-Eastern and Dover, 573 Australian Agricultural .........! 26 
East India Guaranteed.... ° 22 Canada ...-.+ee0 eresees } 1326 
Great Western of Canada ...... 224 Crystal Palace, 4 
Docxs— General Steam ....... . —_— 
East and West India.....-.......| — Peel River Land and Mineral...) —— 
London ... ..... exe cee | 984 Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 66 
St. Katherine see] 83 Royal Mail Steam ....seceeseres 73 
ViCtOria, ce ceeceeeccsseseeeeeeees i 193 South Australiam....csee-e--.00) 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 27th day of Oct. 1855. 
ISSCE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .......... eeceeee £24 698,460 Government Debt.......+++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... e+e _2,984,! 
Gold Coin and Bullion. ++2 10,698,460 
Silver Bullion..........- cecces _ 


£24,598,460 





£24,698,460 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 




















Proprietors’ Capital ...... «++» £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

WR ccccce: sesceve -» 3,170,726 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,328,955 
Public Deposits 3,700,844 Other Securities 18,534,600 
Other Deposits. ........- ++ 11,327,321 NOCS ..cccccceccccese cece 4,262,560 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 979,129 Gold and Silver Coin ...... eee 604,905 
£33,731,020 £33 ,731,020 

* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 

BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, PortugalPcs 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 8 0 0O.. 5 0 
Mew Dollars o.cccccccvcesccccce - 0 4113 Lead, British Pig.... 2515 0.. 26 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard. cocoon © § 1 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 6..19 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 2. 

—— ~ a 8. 8 | » & 

Wheat, R. 0. Oto 0| Rye........ 52to54 | Maple.... 48to50 | Oats,Feed.. 25to 26 
Fine .....- O— 0} Barley..... 34— 36 | White ... 53—56 Fine .. 26—28 

White Old. 0— 0 | Malting.. 40—44 Blue ..... 50—60 | Poland... 28-29 

Malt, Ord... 76—78 | Beans, Ticks 46—48 Fine .. 29—30 

Fine ..... s0— 0 Harrow .. 48— 52 | Potato ... 34—35 


Fine .. 36— 0 





Peas, Hog.. 43—45 | Indian Corn 40—45 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Oct. 27. 


Per Qr. (Imperial of England and Wales. 























Wheat.... 77s. 2d. | Rye 9s. Td 78s. 4d. | Rye... 50s. 1d. 

Barley.... 37. 6 Beans - - 4 9 38. sC«6 Beans . ° 3 

Oats...... 28 5 Peas ......- 46 11 | Oats...... 2 8 Peas .....++. 9 

FLOUR. j PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ..........- per sack 79s. to 78s, | Butter—Dest Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 

Seconds «1.666 ceeecscececccee 68 | Carlow, 5!. 2s. to 5!. 8s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 Ba is per cwt. 68s. to 70a. 

Norfolk and Stockton.......... 58 — 60 Chee coeceeee — 0 
American ....... per barrel 42 — 458 Derby, Plain .. o— 0 
GARI, 0.0.00 ccccencceeses 2—48 Hams, York o— 

Bread, 84d. to 114d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to 0s. 0d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LEADENHALL.* CarrLe-MARKET.* | Heap or CaTrLe at THE 














s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. ao a d | CaTTLe-MARKET, 

Reef... 3 Oto 3 Sto4 2 .... 3 Btod GCtOS O | Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 4 «01. 4 O—4 8—5 O | Beasts. 4,801 ..... 1,573 
Veal... 3 8—4 2—5 0 .... 4 2—410—5 2 | Sheep .22,550.... 32 
Pork... 4 4—5 0—5 4 44—4 8—5 2 | Calves. 127.... 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0-0 0 .... 0 — o-—0 0 Pigs... 420 wee 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. | 

Kent Pockets ......---+++00. 70s.to 95s. | Down Tegs. 
Choice ditto... seresescese 80 — 120 | Wethers... 

Sussex ditto.... 70 — 94 | Leicester Fleeces escoccee 1386 = 8 
Farnham ditto O — O | Combing .....-...00 -ceeeeee 10 0 13) 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirecnaret. 


















Hay, Good.... « 118s. to 126s. ... « 118s, to 1208. ....eee0+08 Ms. to 1266. 
Inferior. + 80 —110 so — 110 70 — 110 
New.. +. 80 — 100 - o-= ° o-— 0 

Clover ....++++ - 10606 — 132 - 130 —135 . 12% — M0 

Wheat Straw ........ 31 — 34 240 Sn werner nene — 2 

OILS, GREASE, COALS. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....... ° -percwt. £3 0 0 Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 2d, to 28. 6d. 
Refined .. eee - 320 . o-—-2é4 
Linseed Oil ecccccecescces oe 26 —3 6 
Linseed Oil Cake ... -per 1000 17 0 @ . 
Petersburg Y. C...... 66s. 6d. to 0s. Od. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od. 
Town Tallow ...... 698. 3d. to 0s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......- . 50s. Od. — 53s. 
Coals, Hetton....... eecccececes S00. 98. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 32s. ld. 


TOOS ccccecccccccceccececsccces 2a8. SG. West india Molasses .,... 268. Od, to 275. Ode 








’ 
; 








ovwuw~ 
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HAPEL. 
o 126s. 
- 110 
- 0 
- 140 
- 2 
> 28. bby 
-24 
-3 6 


) 90s. Od. 
- 53s. Od, 


) 278. 0d, 





November 3, 1855.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1145 





porate OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Atrnep Wroan. 


Mowpar, Tcespar, and Weowespar, PLOT AND PAS- 
SION. After which CATCHING A MERMAID. To con- 
clude with A BLIGHTED BEING. Tuvcrspay, Frroay, and 
Sarvrpay, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL... To conclude 
with CATCHING A MERMAID. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
LAST FEW WEEKS. New and Exciting Attraction. 
WHO'LL SHOOT THE WIZARD? or the GREAT GUN 
TRICK, with which Professor ANDERSON surprised London 
ten years since, and which has never been attempted during 
the interval by any other Professor of Magic, will be again 
presented on Monpvax next, Nov. 5th, and every evening 
during the week. 100 guineas will be paid to the marksman 
who succeeds in aiming a bullet at Professor Anderson which 
he shall fail tocatch. The programme of the highly success- 
ful Eleusinian Spectacle of MAGIC AND MYSTERY will be 
extensively modified, and the REVELATIONS OF SPIRIT- 
RAPPING will be rendered each evening more curious and 
exciting. Mr. Anderson begs to announce, that in conse- 
quence of the great preparations for his Spectacle and Panto- 
mime at Covent Garden Theatre, his Magical Performances 
must terminate in a few weeks. Doors open each even- 
ing at half-past 7; commence at 8. Private Boxes, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
and Li. 1s.; can be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal 
Libraries. Stalls,4s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The Box-office is open daily from 11 till 
5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashion- 
able Morning Performance on Satrcrpary, Novemsenr 10th, at 2 
o'clock ; doors open at half-past 1. 


~ > 7 oe 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South Africa. 
Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad- 
mittance, ls.,2s.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, ls. 


— > 
RYSTAL PALACE—The ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY.—THIS DAY, Sarvroar, Nov. 3d,an Exhibi- 

tion of Works of Art, the property of the Arundel Society, will 

be opened to the public in the Industrial Court, adjoining the 

Music Court. The objects exhibited will consist of a com- 

plete series of Tracings in Outline from the ceiebrated 











Frescoes by Giotto, in the Chapel of the Arena at Padua; a | 


set of Drawings from the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the 
Vatican ; a Chronological Series of Specimens of the art of 
Ivory Carving in the Early and Middle Ages ; and other illus- 
trations of art history. 

At 3 o'clock on the above-mentioned day, Mr. Diany Wvarr 


will offer a few observations on the Collection, in the Court | 


in which it will be exhibited. 
GEORGE GROVE, Sec. 


RITISH NATIONAL GUARD. 


Every man in the enjoyment of the franchise for the 





| tablished 1834. 


election of a Member of Parliament should be enrolled, for | 


the defence of the country, as well as for the preservation of 
the peace, in an armed force, that might be styled the Iritish 
National Guard; 
upon military duty,—provided he be not exempted or dis- 
qualified therefrom by law —under specified contingencies, nn- 
til he‘attain the age of forty-five years ; moreover, he should be 
thoroughly drilled either as a foot or horse soldier—according 
as the individual case may be—on his first appointment to 
the corps; which would suffice to make him generally effi- 
cient in the armed force ever afterwards for all practical pur- 
poses. 


URSUANT TO AN ORDER OF THE 
HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY, made in the matter 
of the Estate of DAVID BROWN, formerly of Tirhoot, Ben- 





gal, East Indies, and late of 14, Delamere Street, Padding- | 


ton, Indigo Planter, and ina Cause MARY ANN BROWN 
against JANE BUCHANAN and THOMAS HALL. The 
Creditors of the said David Brown, the Testator in this mat- 
ter and cause named, who died on the 21st day of October 1854, 
are, by their Solicitors, on or before the 28th day of Novemser 
1855, to COME IN AND PROVE THEIR DEBTS OR 
CLAIMS, at the Chambers of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Jonnx 
Srvart, No. 12, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, Middlesex ; or in 





and he should be liable to be called out | 


- 


Sa ~~ 
ONTRACT FOR HESSEN. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset Place, 25th October 1855. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give Notice, that on Tacrspay, the 8th Novemper 
NEXT, at 1 o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such per- 
sons as may be willing to Contract for supplying and deliver- 
ing into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, 

25,000 YARDS OF HESSEN. 

Half to be delivered in three weeks, and the remainder in 
three weeks afterwards, or earlier if preferred by the partics 
tendering. 

Asample of the Hessen and the conditions of the revised 
contract may be seen at the said office. No tender will be 
received after 1 o'clock on the day of treaty, nor any no- 
ticed unless made on the printed form provided for the pur- 
pose, and which may be obtained on application at the said 
office. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left hand corner the words “ Tender 
for Hessen,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place. 


Rerat BRITISH BANK, 


(Incorporated by Charter,) 
For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened and Interest allowed on the 
daily balances, if these do not fall under 100/. Deposits are 
receivable, at rates of interest varying from % to 5 per cent 
per annum. Promissory Notes or Bills, at any date, and with 
or without interest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills 
or Letters of Credit and Drafts or Orders, payable to bearer 
in every town of any note at home or abroad, and Bills of 
Exchange or Drafts on the Bank in sets, for use abroad, may 
be obtained by customers and others, at the Chief Office. Cash 
credits and advances for fixed periods on Securities readily 
convertible, are granted to, and Discounts of approved Bills 
of Exchange made, for customers ; for whom also Remittances 
are made and Bills collected, in any place where there isa 
banker; and Dividends, &c. received without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c. and any 
further information, may be obtained at the Bank, or at any 
of the Branches, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand; Lambeth 
Branch, 77, Bridge Road; Islington Branch, 97, Goswell 
Road; Pimlico Iranch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark ; Pic- 
cadilly Branch, 32, Regent Circus. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager. 

Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 

London, ist October 1855. 


+ . STT = 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
Empowered by special act of Parliament, 6 
William IV. cap. 54. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve years to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 
original Premiums be compared with those of other offices 
adopting a similar plan of division of profits. Weekly Board 
Day, Thursday, at 1 o'clock. 

MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPBEY, Secretary. 


ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


- PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Rupert Ing , Esq. 
, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
nas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Deq Lewis rocock, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King's College. 



















; ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


default thereof they will be peremptorily excluded from the | 


benefit of the said Order. 

Wednesday, the 5th day of December 1855, at 12 o'clock at 
noon, at the said Chambers, is appointed for hearing and ad- 
judicating upon the Claims. 

Dated this Ist day of August 1855. 

ALFRED ,HALL, Chief Clerk. 
RICHARD TWISS, 12, Gray's Inn Square, 
London, Plaintiff's Solicitor. 


ENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW- 
BOOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGEKY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5i. 10s.; ditto with ormolu or- 
Daments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed 
Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3i.; Steel 
Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 7s.; Fire-Irons, from 1s. 9d. the 
set to dl. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sell at 
these very reduced charges— 
Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 








and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 


—The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 


the various manufacturers all that is new and choice in | 


Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas- 
sages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
Penge of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked 

plain figures, at prices proportionate with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and most 
—_—e in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 


-WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces ths Moderateur, (the 
best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled,) 
Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps 
for candles ; and comprises an assortment which, considered 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9d., 94d., and 104. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gallon, 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
mises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed ; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms, So as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with Engravings,sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD STKEET; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE. ’ 








The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 
curity. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,0001. invested on mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 

Premiums to assure 1000. Whole Term. 
oe A 
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MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
Gre poet to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
protits. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or 
be received in cash. 

At the recent division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary 
increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for p:licy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton 
Street, at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixntrorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS famous for Liver 


: Complaints.—Captain Wedderburne, of H.M.’s Fifty- 
third Regiment, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that 
he has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of 
his pills, having tried them during a long residence in tropical 
climates; being a great sufferer from liver complaints, he 
always found the greatest relief from Holloway’s pills, the 
only efficient medicine he ever used; therefore he should be 
happy at all times to satisfy any one of the good effects they 
have invariably had on him. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Hottowar’s Establish- 
ape = Strand, ——. and 80, Maiden Lane, New 

ork; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guivicy, Smyrna; 
and H, Hoops, Malta. ane — ° 

















O INCIPIENT BOTANISTS, &c.— 

For DISPOSAL, the following COLLECTIONS of BRI- 

TISH PLANTS, carefully prepared, scientifically named, and 
, & 






systematically arranged. Zs 
A Collection of 900 Flowering Plants..... erccees 410 0 
A Collection of 500 do. do. 






A Fasciculus of 50 Elegant Ferns 
A Fasciculus of 80 Beautiful Mosses. 
Wituta™ Focorrt, F.B.L.S. Market Place, Thirsk. 


IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS AND 
4 QUILTS.—W. H. BATSON and Co. respectfully invite 
Ladies to inspect their new Stock of Eider-Down Quilts, 
Petticoats, and Imperial Coverlets. 
39, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


MANDINE.—A beautiful hand is in- 
ys dispensable to all: itis the distinguishing mark be- 
tween refinement and vulgarity. With the aid of Amandine, 
prepared by H. BREIDENBACH, every hand may be ren- 
dered soft, beautiful, and white, every rude impression of 
weather or hard usage removed, delicacy of touch restored, 
and the seal of elegance impressed upon it, let its present 
condition be ever so unpromising. Price 2s.6d. 1578, New 


Bond Street. 
= cag ra : aad 
AUTUMN FASHIONS—CLOAKS.— 
P FARMER and ROGERS beg to announce the comple- 
tion of their first delivery of PARISIAN FASHIONS, con- 
sisting of the newest materials and most recherché designs. 
Their exclusive shapes, designed by their own artistes, are 
numerous ; and the great effect produced, with the very mode- 
rate price affixed to each, will again make them the most 
Fashionable Cloaks of the Season.—The Great Shawl and 

Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Street. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


MESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 
ONE GUINEA. 

NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS. 

ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


\LOTHING for the Approaching SEA- 


SON.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornhill, will find each 
article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, 
for several years past, experienced the advantages of excel- 
lence combined with true economy. 

For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 
accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Rerent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


> : > 7 co = 
E XPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS 

4 AND MANTLES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 
WEAR.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that the periodical supply of British and 
Foreign Cloaks and Mantles at the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE is now complete. The Pro- 
prietors have to regret that, owing tothe Artist who has 
hitherto executed Engravings of their Mantles being engaged 
on other works of art, they are unable this season to furnish 
their patrons with their Autumnal Fashions in Mantles and 
Millinery; but Messrs. Jiy will be happy to send specimens 
for inspection (carriage free to any of their customers. The 
London General Mourning Warchouse, Nos. 247, 249, and 251, 
Regent Street. 


Y ~TA y > > 

| OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and 
BA COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the LON- 
DON GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them to 
adopt mourning attire, that every article of the very best 
description requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may 
be had at their Establishment at a moment's notice. The 
habitual attendance of experienced Assistants (including 
Dressmakers and Milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, and a note descriptive of the mourn- 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith cither in 
town or into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 
Jay and Co. Proprietors, 247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 


° ‘ah = , 
91 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gan- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depét, 47a 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


r y rl r > 
O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR, an Eastern Botanical Discovery of unfailing effica- 
cy in rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair; bestowing a 
healthy roseate hue on the complexion. ltexerts the most sooth- 
ing, gentle, cooling, and purifying action on the skin; and, by 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, dispels 
all impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to in- 
flammation, and thus dissipates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Freckles, Sunburn, Discolourations, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8. 6d. per Bottle 
Cavrion—The words “ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR” are on 
the Wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London,” in red ink at foot. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 



































DR. DE JONGH’S 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 
TESTIMONIAL #RuM DR. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical Col- 
lege of the London Hospital, Medical Officer of Health 
to the wag te London, &c. &c 
“ I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Live 

Oil which is sold at your establishment. I mean that variety 

which is prepared for Medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 

Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 

Jongh, of the Hague. 

“* In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 

rties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and 
of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most re- 
markable: in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best va- 
riety, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

‘ IT IS, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF OIL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWER; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, I HAVE NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 

“ College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855." 

Sold ontr in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUIN®, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh's sole Consignees ; and by most respectable Chemists 
in town and eountry. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s, 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 
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AYDN’S FIRST SERVICE, (Mass in 

B Flat Minor,) with English Words, by W. 
Batt; also with the Latin Version, Edited, with an 
ee for the Pianoforte, by Joun Bisnor, 
ANDEL’S UTRECHT JUBILATE. 
ls. 6d. London: Ro- 


Edited by Jonn Bisuor. 
BERT Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street. N.B. 


Now ready, uniformly with the above, Messiah, in limp | 


cloth, 3s. 6d.; The Creation, in limp cloth, 38.5 large 
folio copies, is each, 





MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. | 
Now ready, in foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
T= SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
By Henry Wapsworts LonGretiow, | 
Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 





~~~ On November lst, price lod. Part I. 


HE SEASONS of the CHURCH— 
WHAT THEY TEACH. A Series of Sermons 
on the Different Times and Occasions of the Christian 
Year. Edited by the Rev. Henry Newranp. 
London: J. and C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. with Music one interspersed, price 12s. 


ONVERS ATIONS “ON HARMONY. 


By the Author of *‘ Conversations on Botany.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


we E-DUTIES considered Financially 

and Socially: being a Reply to Sir James Emer- 

ay Tennent on * Wine, its Taxation and Uses.” By 
- Bosvitte JAMEs. 

‘ae LoNGMAN, Brown, Green, and _Lonemans. 





Jus t published, _ 

7 INBURN.—WYLD'’S MAP AND 
CHART OF OTCHAKOYV, KINBURN, NICO- 
LAIEO, and KHERSON; with the Forts, Batteries, 
and Soundings, and a Map from Odessa to Perekop, 

One Sheet, ls. 6d. ; in Case, 2s. 6d. 
WYLD’S MAP of the CRIMEA; 

Passes. One Sheet, 3s.; Case, 5s. 
James Wytp, Geographer to the Queen, Charin 
Cross East, next door to the Post-office ; and 2, Roya 


Exchange. 
8 this day published 


INBURN, OTCH AKOV, NICHO- 
LAIEV .—Stanford’ s Map of the Roads, &c. be- 
tween Odessa, Nicholaief, Perekop, Simpheropol, and 
Sevastopol; with enlarged Plans of Odessa and Nicho- 
laief; compiled from the Russian Maps in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Geographical Society, the Admiralty 
Charts, and other Documents. Price, one large Sheet, 
.; Case, 7s. 








Also, 


TANFORD'S MAP OF THE COUN- 
TRY BETWEEN ODESSA AND PEREKOP. 
Price, 2s. Sheet; Case, 4s. 6d. 
London: Epwarp Stanronp, 6, Charing Cross; 
and Lerrts, Son, and Co. Roy: al Exchange. 





BY ORDER _ THE LORDS COM MISSIONERS| 

THE ADMIR/ +. _— 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMAN NACK, 
and Astronomical Ephemeris, for 1859. W ith a 
Supplement, containing Ephemerides of Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta; and approximate ones of the newly- 
discovered Planets for 1856. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 


Will be published } November 2: 
HE BRITISH ALMANACK’ for 1856. 


Sewed in wrapper, price ls, 


HE COMPANION TO THE ALMA- 


NACK, Sewed in wrapper, price 2s, 6d, 





HE BRITISH ALMANACK and the | 1 


COMPANION together,jin cloth boards, lettered, 
price 4s. 
London: Kyicur and Co,’ 90, Fleet Street. 


Boun’s Britisu Ciassics ron NOVEMBER, 
URKE’S WORKS, in Six Volumes. 
Vol. V. containing the Conclusion of the Articles 
of Charge against Warren Hastings, Political Letters 
on the American War, on a Re gicide Peace, to the 
Empress of Russia, &c. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 
Henry G. Bouyn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Bouy’s CiassicaL Linkary FoR NOVEMBER. 
HE GREEK ROMANCES: Het1io- 
porvs, Lonevs, and AcumLies Tarivs, Comprising 
the Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves of Clitopho and Leu- 
cippe; translated from the Greck. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


May now be ha 
NY 











OF SIR WA L t ER SCOTT'S 
NOVELS, with his latest Introductions and 
Notes, sewed in beautifully Illuminated Cover, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE., 

ApaM and CuHaxves Brack, Edinburgh; Hovistox 
and Stoneman, London; sold by all Booksellers, and 
at the Railway Stations. 

Gratis from any Bookseller, 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE, containing every information regarding 

the size, style of binding, price, Xc. of the various Edi- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott’s Writings and Life. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; Hovtston and Stone- 

man, London; and every Bookseller in Town and 

Country. 





WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
This day are published, 
| ee y W. M. THACKERAY, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
NOB PAPERS. Rel W. M. Tracke- 
RAY. Price 2s, 
i AJOR GAHAGAN. By W. M. 
Tuackeray. Price ls. 
ATAL BOOTS and COX’S DIARY. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. Price ls, 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





RUPTURES. —BY ROY AL LETTERS PATENT. 


j JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use o/ 4 steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
y, while the requisite ~esisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive cirewar may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ont all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
= rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
poe nay an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d, to 16s. each 
postage 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





with Roads and | 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
HE CHRISTIAN CLERGY ‘OF THE 
FIRST TEN CENTURIES: their Beneficial 
Influence on European Progress. By the late Henry | 
Mackenzig, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- | 
bridge. 


MAcMILLAN and Co. 
Esq. on BRITISH INDIA§ 


Cambridge: 





MONTAGUE GORE, 


Price Is. 
LECTURE on the PRODUCTIONS 
Lt and RESOURCES of BRITISH INDIA. By 
Montacve Gore, Esq. Delivered before the St. 
James's Literary and Philosophical Society. 
JAMES Riveway, Pice adilly ; ; and all Booksellers. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS 











This day, the Seventh Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 
U CE R; with Notes. 
By Roverr Bet. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes. 
On Ist December, Third and Cone luding Volume of 
BU" 


London: Jous W. Anlb A. and Sos, West Strand. 


NEW LIFE OF MILTON, BY MR. KEIGHTLEY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRIT- 
INGS of JOHN MILTON; with an Introduction to 
* Paradise Lost.” By Tuomas Keicutiey. 

“Mr. Keightley contributes the kind of close, sug- 
gestive information which is likely to be valuable to 
those who study Milton in earnest.”—/Vestminster Rev. 

London: CHapmMan and HA t, 193, Piccadilly. 





GREEK TRAGEDY -— Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
GAMEMNON THE KING. 


£4 Translated from Zschylus into English Verse. 


By W. Brew, M.A. 
Loneman, Brown, Greex, and Lonemans, 
Paternoster Row. 





A New Edition, in S8vo. price 7s. cloth 
HE “CORRELATION OF PHY SICAL 
FORCES. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. M.A. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Academies of Rome, 
Turin, &c. Third Edition, with Notes and References. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and LoncMANs. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with many Wood-cuts, price 21s, 
EREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERTA 
MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, Vol. II, Part 
I, Fourth Edition, Edited by A. 8. Taytor, M.D. &e. 


| and G, O, Rees, M.D. 
, Lately published, a New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 7s, 


PEREIRA’S LECTURES on POLARIZED LIGHT. 
Edited by the Rev. Bapen Powe t, M.A. 
London : Lonxeman, Brown, Green, and LoncMANs. 


DR, HUSS ON TYPHUS FEVER. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. cloth 
TATISTICS AND TREATMENT OF 
TYPHUS AND TYPHOID FEVER, from Twelve 
Years’ Experience gained at the Seraphim Hospital, 
in Stockholm (1840-1852.) By Macyvs Huss, M.D, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Caroline Insti- 
tute, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Stock- 
holm, Laureate of the Institute of France,\c. Trans- 
lated from the Original Swedish, by Ernst Anerc, M.D. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomMans. 











THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

In small post 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra gilt, | 
ICTURES FROM THE BATTLE- 
FIELDS. By the Roving Englishman. The 
Sixth Thousand. Illustrated with elegant Wood-cuts. 
“Who it this Roving Englishman! Go where you 
will, still this question. His fearless, energetic writ- 
ings, his just denunciations of hypocrisy, and utter 
hatred and exposure of diplomatic incompetences, bas 
made his name an Englishman's treasure. Universally 

should his books be read.” 

ondon: Grorce Rovrience & Co. Farringdon Street. 


A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN, BY 
ALPHONSE KARR, 
In 1 vol. (price 5s.) cloth gilt, 

TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN; 
i with 117 Illustrations by W. Harvey, Edited and 

Translated by the Rev. J. G- Woop 
*“*Have you read ‘A Tour Round My Garden,’ by 
Alphonse Carr? You should readit. It isa book of 
deep philosophy, showing what compensation the Crea- 
tor provides for persons in different stations.”—Black- 

wood’s Magazine. 
London: Grorce Rovrtence and Co. 2, Farringdon | 
Street, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
1 


YACHT CRUISE WITH THE 
FLEET IN THE BALTIC, IN 1854-"5. With 
an Account of the Bombardments of Bomarsund and 
Sveaborg; being the LOG OF THE “PET.” By the 
Rev. R. E. Hucues, Fellowof Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. One vol. post 8vo. with Views and Charts. 
(Just cop ) 


GILBERT MASSENGER. By Hotme 


Lee, Author of ‘*‘ Thorney Hall,” and “* Maude Tal- 
bet.” One vol. small so 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 


THE FUR-HUN CTERS OF THE FAR | 
WEST. By Arexanper Ross. Two vols. post 8vo, 
with Plates, price 21s. cloth. 

** Many accounts of hardships and of adventures with 
savage men and beasts will be found in the volumes. 
There are some striking sketches of landscape, and of 
Indian life and character, as well as information about 
the old fur trade, The book is of considerable value.” 
—Spectator. 

** These volumes have a special as well as a general 
interest. Their animation, their variety, their rare and 
curious details, recommend them to the reader. As 
contributions to the history of Anglo-Saxon enterprise, 
peopling and fertilizing the Far West of America, they 
possess a higher value, and deserve to rank with the 
chroniclers in our standard collections.”—Leader. 


4. 
MY FIRST SEASON. By Berarrice 


Reynotps. Edited by the Author of “Counterparts,” | 
-_ “Charles Auchester.” 1 vol. post Svo. price 10s, | 


“A very well-written story, ingenious in its con- 
struction, bold and v igorous in its delineation of charac- 
ter, graphic in its descriptive passages, and ‘as full of 

spirit as the month of May.’”—Morning Post. 

** The story is ingenious, spirited, and well developed ; 
the dialogue sparkles with talent, and the pages are | 
crowded ~ with satirical sketching, and close, clever 
presentations of life and character, drawn with artistic | 
skill.”— Press. 

“Remarkable for a certain evidence of great power | 
and much force of style; the style is very brilliant. 
Above all, the dialogues are spirited and flowing.”— 
Daily News. 

“* Astory of remarkable excellence, It is a masterly 
performance, and belongs, by its intrinsic merits alone, | 
to the highest order of this class of fiction.”—W eekly | 3 


Cc 
London: Suitn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


| GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 6d. 


| NEW EDITION OF DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK 
TES ‘T. 


STAMEN 

On Tuesday next, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 48s. cloth, 

HE GREEK TESTAMENT, with 

English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegeti- 
cal, especially adapted to the Use of Theological Stu- 
dents and Ministers. By the Rev. 8S. T. Bioomri1etp, 
D.D. of Cambridge and Oxford, Vicar of Bisbrook, 
Rutland, and Honorary Canon of Peterborough. The 
Ninth Edition, revised throughout; with Dr. Bloom- 
field’s Suppleme ntary Annotations incorporated. 
London: Lonemay, Browy, Green, and LoncmMans, 





In royal 8vo. with 16 coloured Maps, price 12s. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY ATLAS of HIS- 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY, from the Commence- 
ment of the Christian Era to the Present Time; con- 
taining a Series of Maps arranged in Chronological 
Order, with Illustrative Memoirs : adapted to the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Professor of English History and Literature, and 
late Lecturer in Modern History at King’s College, 
London. The op wk Compiled and Engraved by Ep- 
warp WELLER, F.R.G 
London: Loxomas, Seen, Green, and Longmans. 


THE BURNETT PRIZE Mens ATISE, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price l/. 1 
HRISTIAN THEISM: the Testimony 
of Reason and Revelation to the Existence and 
Character of the Supreme Being. By Ropert Ancuor 
Tuompson, M.A, 
*,* THE FIRST BURNETT PRIZE of 1800/. has 
been awarded to this Work. 
IVINGTONS, w aterloo Place. 











] 8vo. price 9 
PICILEGIU M “SYRIACUM; or Rem- 
nants of Writers of the Second and Third Cen- 
turies, preserved in Syriac; now first Edited, with an 
English Translation, and Notes, by the Rev. WILLIAM 
Cureton, M.A. F. R.S. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Canon of Westminster. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
CORPUS IGNATIANUM; acomplete Collection of 
the Ignatian Epistles. With an English Translation 
and Notes, and Introduction. In royal 8vo. . de 78. 


ARNOLD'S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSIC AL 
SCHOOLS. 
Just ae ~~ in 12mo. | 3s. 6d. the 
Second Edition of 
HE HANDBOOK of GRECIAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. By Professor Bosesexn. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. R. B. Pact, late Fellow of Exeter 
College ; and Edited, with Notes and Questions, by the 
Rev. T. K. Annorp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, uniformly printed, 

THE HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and 
tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Roman Life: 
the political portions, (the account of the national in- 
stitutions and their effects,) appear to be of great value ; 
while the very moderate extent of each admits of its be- 
ing atl mastered—of its being got up and re- 
tained, 





Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
1. HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY, 6s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of MEDIEVAL HISTORY and 


| GEOGRAPHY, 4s, 6d. 


8. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and 


4. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
ee Plates,) 5s. 

THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for 
Students, With Plan of a Greek Theatre, 4s. 
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Now publishing, 


In Montuiy SurirxG Parts, royal 8yo. 


CHAMBERS'S HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


Ellustrated With Cuts and Maps. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Two Parts issued. 





U o. CXCLY. 
is Published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS = 
Life and Opinions of Huct. 
School Sermons. 
Mr. Thackeray and the Newcomes. 
The Caldwell P ipers. 
The Charities and Poor of London, 
Latin Dictionaries. 
Arago and Brougham on Men of Science. 
» Pitt and Fox. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


N ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 


Q ARTERLY REVIEW, N 
Y 


CO TID Oe CS tO 








No. XLVII. November. Conrents: 
=ducation and the Mctropolis of Manufactures. 
Samuel Butler. 
France under the House of Orleans. 
. Books from Ireland. 
- Home Reformation and Christian Union, 
. Government by Parties or by Statesmen. 
» Fielding and Thackeray. 
« Mozley on Predestination. 
9. The Paris Exposition and the Patent Law. 
10. The Significance of the Struggle. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kexyepy. London: Hamitroy, 
Apams, and Co. Dublin: J. M*Giasman. 


FSI Cre Es hoe 


L AW REVIEW, for November. 
Price 5s. 
1, Judicial Orators and Writers in France—Dupin. 
2. Anonymous Writing. 
3. The Minister of Justice—the sine qua non of 
Law Amendment. 
4. The History of the Law Amendment Society. 
5. Barclay’s Digest of the Law of Scotland, 
6. 
‘ 





Statute Law Commission. 

7. Extract of Letter from Lord Brougham to the 
Earl of Radnor. 

8. On the Laws relating to Women. 

9. History of Jurisprudence—The Italian School, 
No. 12—Filangieri (concluded. 

10, Mettray and M. Demetz in England. 

11. The Principles of Jurisprudence. 

12. Local Government — Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

13. International Commercial Law. 

14. Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Letter to the Queen. 

15. Foreign Exiles— Refugees in England—Ad- 
judged Points at Law and in Equity—Post- 
script. 

Stevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 6s, Vol. I. of 
MSCELLANIES. By W. M. Tusck 

FRAY. Volume I. Contains: The Ballads— 
The Book of Snobs— Major Gahagan—The Fatal Boots, 
and Cox's Diary. 

Braprvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, in 2 vols. 21s. 
Y EXILE. By Avexanper Herzen. 
*“ From these admirable memoirs the reader may 
derive a clear idea of Russian political society. Mr. 
Herzen’s narrative, ably written, and undoubtedly au- 
thentic, is indeed superior in interest to nine-tenths 
of the existing works on Russia.”— Atheneum, 
Also, now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s, 


HE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE; from numerous Ori- 

ginal Sources. By Miss Freer, Author of the ** The 
Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme.” 

Herst and Briackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cocevry, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LA TOUCHE. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

ADY WILLOUGHBY;; or the Double 
Marriage. By Mrs. La Toveur, 
Also, just published, in 3 vols, 
\ ILLICENT; or the Trials of Life. 
By the Author of “* The Curate of Overton.” 
“One of the most beautiful and powerfully con- 
ceived works that has ever come under our notice.” 
—Herald, 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 
| Per mrry ; a New Story by the 
Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” 
Hvnsr and Biacketr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
I 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 
ROSS PURPOSES. 


By Carueriye Srxciarr, Author of “ Beatrice.” 


It. 
IMPLICITY AND FASCINATION; 
or Guardians and Wards. By ANnnre BEALE, 
Author of “* The Vale of Towey.” 3 vols. 
“* A good novel, with sound feeling and sense in it.” 
— Examiner. 
vs pretty and highly entertaining story.”—John 
ull, 


III. 
SPEN COURT; a Tale of our Own 
-& Times. By Surrtry Brooks, Author of “ Miss 
Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Brooks is lively and genial, and he paints life 
as he sees it; his success is decided, for his powers are 
considerable.” — Times. 

London : Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 











On the 15th instant will be published, in 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 


THE 
STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL, 
Written in the Camp. 
By Major E. BRUCE HAMLEY, Captain R.A. 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine.) 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in two large volumes, Svo. handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s. 


To be had at all good Circulating Libraries, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, 
WITH SKETCHES OF HIS AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
From published and unpublished sources.) 

By G. H. LEWES, 

Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 


“ Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as his intellect, which all knew.”—Jvuno STILuine, 
London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 





Mr. Prescott's New Work. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 28s. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP IL. 
OF SPAIN. 


By WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 
Also, uniform with the above, 21s. each, 
PRESCOTT’S IISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAN AN 
ISABELLA. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Recently completed, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Propvcep at a cost of 15,0007. and forming one of the handsomest works published in this country. 
It is illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred ange ings on Steel, after Drawings by 
Turner, Lanpserer, Stanriecp, Witkiez, Roperts, ast ho Puurs, Etmore, Faszp, 
&c. including Portraits of the Historical Personages described in the Novels. These Plates are 
engraved in the very first style of the art, and by their characteristic expression, and spirit of exe- 
cution, impart an additional interest to the text which they illustrate. 

The Lisrary Eprrion contains Sir Walter Scott’s latest Introductions and Notes, and some 
curious additions to “ Guy Mannering”’ and the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” besides a carefully- 
prepared Index to the whole of the Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels. 

All those who would possess a copy of “ these inimitable Fictions,” in which the creations of the 
Author are worthily represented by the pencil of the Artist, are recommended to add this Series 
to their Libraries. 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, demy 8vo. with 210 Engravings, 
elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt, price ...++sersesseeesrerreeees - £138 2 6 


A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 
And all Booksellers. 


| TRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. 
- ™ >A pW - Price One Penny. 
MUSING LIBRARY. A New and| “xo Xxx. SHALL WE HANG THE 
most Attractive Series, for Old and Young. The N LERS ? 
following are now ready. COR? PRYXI LEADING TICLES 
The Lion of Flanders, | Curse of the Village, &c. No. XXXI. NG ART 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. ON MAGISTERIAL OPPRESSION. (From the 
Veva: a Romance, 2s. 6d. | The Miser, &c. 2s. Trumpeter.) Case of Ebenezer Check, &e, Illustra- 
Tales of Old Flanders, Count Hugo, and Wooden — A the Style and Temper of a certain Leading 
Clara, 2s. ournal, — ating 
(The above by Conscience, the celebrated Belgian XXXII. AT WHOSE EXPEN SE 
Novelist.) ; ARE WE FIGHTING? i 
| Tales of France, 2s. Bartiert, Paternoster Row, London. Dawsow, 74, 
Tales of Paris, 2s. _ | Cannon Street, City. Kerstake, Park Street, Bristol. 
= + DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, a 
Legends of Mount Lein- Just published, price 1s.; post ree for stamps, 
Tales of the City and the] ster, ls. 6d, HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Plain, Is. 6d, Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
At the request of numerous subscribers, these vols. | Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
are now prepared in very elegant gilt cloth binding, at | Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
ls. extra, for Presents and Prizes, for which purpose | Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or —— 
they will be found peculiarly suitable. By a Physician.—Snerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row ; 
London; Lampert; Evinburgh: Mewzres; and atall | Mann, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford 
Railways, Street; and all Booksellers, 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, 


Tales of Humour, 2s. 

Romantic Tales of Great 
Men, 2s. 

Tales and Traditions of 
the Netherlands, 1s. 6d. 
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Albemarle Street, November 1855. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT BOOKS. 








1, 


THE ENGLISH BATTLES AND 
SIEGES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Sir Wituram Narter, 
K.C.B. With Portrait. Post Svo, 10s. 6d, 


2 


TRAVELS IN THE CRIMEA, and 


along the Sea of Azof, and Shores of the Black Sea. By Danny Sey- 
mourn, M.P, Third Thousand. Maps. 8vyo. 12s, 


3 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Based upon the Works of Forcellini and Freund. By 
Dr. Wm. Smite. 8yo. 21s, 


4, 
A SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. For the Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. Wa. Surru. 
Square 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


5 


THE DUKEDOM OF MONTROSE. 


Report of the Claim of James Earl of Crawfurd and Balcarres to the 
original Dukedom, created in 1488. By Lord Linpsay. Folio. 15s. 


6. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN in RUSSIA. 


Being a Narrative of Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. Fifth 
Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post Syo, 10s. 6d, 


7 


THE CUSTOMS’ TARIFFS OF ALL 


NATIONS; collected and arranged up to the Year 1855. By C. N. 
Newpecate, M.P. 4to. 30s, 


BRICK AND MARBLE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF ITALY, IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By G. E. 
Srreet, F.S.A. Plates. 8yo. 2l1s. 


9. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF HAL- 


LAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. To be completed in 10 Volumes, 
Vols. I. to VI. Post 8vo. 6s, each, 


10. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 


CORINTHIANS. With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Rev. 
A. P. Srantey, M.A. 2 vols, 8yo. 24s. 


ll 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Critical 
Notes and Dissertations. By Rey. B. Jowert, M.A. 2vols. 8yo. 30s, 


12. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 


GEOLOGY; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 
By Sir Cuartes Lyeit. Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 14s, 





13 


THE AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE 


OF PREDESTINATION. By Rev. J. B. Moztry, B.D. 8yo. 14s. 


14 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 


CANTERBURY. By Rev. A, P. Srantey, M.A. Second Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 8yo. 8s, 6d, 


15. 


THE ENGLISH -POOR-LAW; in 


connexion with the Condition of the People. By Sir George Nicnotts, 
K.C.B, 2vyols. 8yo. 28s, 


16 


THE MECHANICAL INVENTIONS 
OF JAMES WATT. With Introductory Memoir. By James P. 
Mvurrueap, M.A. Plates. 3 vols. 8yo. 45s. 

17. 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY, and 
Traditions of the New Zealand Race. By Sir Gzorcz Grey. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8yo. 10s, 6d, 


18. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 


PAINTERS. By C. R. Lestir, R.A. Wood-cuts. Post8vo. 10s. 6d. 


19. 


LIFE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OF DR. YOUNG, Edited by Dean Pzacock and Joxy 
Lertcu, Esq. Plates. 4 vols. 8Svo. 15s. each. 





Murray's British Classics. 
BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 
A New and Annotated Edition. 
Vols. I. and II. S8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


1. LORD 





2. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 


ENGLISH POETS. 


With Notes. Edited by Perer Cunnineuam, F.S.A. 
8 vols. Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 





38. GIBBON’S ROMAN - EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wu. Ssurn, 
8 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 





4. GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Perer Cunnincuam, F.S.A. 
4 vols, 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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